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JAPAN AND ITS PEOPLE. 


WE suppose that the readers of the DoLLarR 
Monruy, like the rest of mankind, take some 
interest in Japan and its people. In this coun- 
try, ever since Commodore Perry visited the 
islands and heldi ntercourse with the Japanese, 
making a treaty with them, which at last re- 
sulted in the shipment of half a hundred 
princes, spies and servants to the United 
States, all at the expense of our government, 
we doubt if any part of the world has excited | ; 
so much attention as Japan; its tycoohs, i< 
spiritual and temporal; its daimios; its cities | 
of two or three millions of inhabitants; its 
women, who are handsome until married, and 
then take efficient measures to destroy all 
traces of beauty, as if for the purpose of mak- 
ing the husband repent of his bargain; its 
soldiers, haughty, confident and brave; the 
patience and ingenulty of the people, who can 
make a sewing-machine, a steam-engine or a 
rifle, if they only have a pattern to copy from, 
and time enough to execute their plans, All 
these things have tended to attract attention, 
and the more our people read of the strange 
race, the more they desire to, and now that 
England and France are on the eve of a war 
with Japan, the thirst for knowledge respect- 
ing those who dwell in the Eastern hemisphere 
is universal. For years they have maintained 
a haughty seclusion, refusing to admit Eu- 
ropeans to their privacy, their antipathy dat- 
ing from the time that the Portuguese and 
Jesuits were either expelled from the coun- 
try, or massacred without mercy, such terrible 
punishment being inflicted on account—it is 
9 supposed—of their intrigues with the govern- 
ment. The daimios and principal men of 
Japan have manifested hostility to those of a 
different race, ever since the above events, 
JAPANESE FOOT SOLDIER. Indeed, so fearful have they been of contact 
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with outside barbarians, that even Japanese 
sailors, shipwrecked and rescued by American 
vessels, have been forbidden to land upon the 
coast, and some authorities state that such 
men have been put to death, after reaching 
their native land, for fear they would create a 
desire in the minds of the people to open trade 
with foreign adventurers. As all that relates 
to Japan possesses so much interest, we have 
concluded to publish six excellent and life- 
like engravings, representing prominent char- 
acters of the empire. 

The first engraving represents a common 
soldier, a man worthless in the estimation of 
princes. The second pictures an officer of the 
imperial guard, a body of men who watch 
over the temporal tycoon, and awe the princes 
into subjection while basking in the presence 
of great men; the third is a good illustration 
of a daimios or prince; the fourth, the con- 
sort of a prince; the fifth, the wife of a mer- 
chant, and the last one, on page 180, is a 
representation of one of the tycoon’s council. 
It must not be supposed that the latter is 
powerful, and that the princes stand in awe 
of him or his office. Recent events show that 
8 is not the case. The counsellor is often 
placed near the tycoon by the daimios merely 
to act as a spy upon the emperor’s movements, 
so that the princes of the realm can be inform- 
ed at a moment’s notice of all that transpires 
in court circles, and so take measures to avert 
sudden movements, which would result in the 
downfall of one of the hereditary houses, noble 
through many ages, and jealous of the power 
of the tycoon. 

It is well known that Japan is a land of 
spies. They throng the household of the 
daimios; they watch the movements of the 
tycoons; they note all that transpires in the 
merchants’ shops; they squat at the doors of 
the tea houses, and if a foreigner lands on 
their shores, his actions are watched and re- 
ported to some one, heaven only knows who. 
Even the ambassadors, who visited this coun- 
try, had several spies in their suite, and made 
no effort to disguise it. They seemed to re- 
gard it as a matter of course, and far from dis- 
honorable, and at last one of them inquired of 
one of our prominent men, where we kept all 
our spies, as they had seen none taking 
notes when in the presence of our authorities. 
But let us return to Japan and its military 
power, for that interests us more than any- 
thing else just at the present time. We want 
to see what resistance the people can offer 
when attacked by such nations as England 
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and France. In the first place, the troops 
raised by the daimios form independent armies, 
and they are maintained by the revenue of 
the territories to which they belong, although, 
in the event of a foreign war, a contingent 
from the principality of every daimio would 
doubtless take the fleld for the general defence 
of the empire. The Prince of Kings is said 
to possess not less than 40,000 men-at-arms, a 
great portion of whom were, until lately, 
quartered for half the year in Yeddo. Al- 
though some of the nobles may hold their 
estates direct from the emperor, the great 
daimios were never invested, either by the 
mikado, or by the tycoon, with their prin- 
cipalities. These princes recognize the spirit- 
ual #premacy of the mikado and the consti- 
tutional authority of the tycoon; but the 
tribute they pay is almost nominal, and is 
chiefly in the form of presents, which are ac- 
knowledged simply as complimentary and are 
returned. 

It has been the policy of successive tycoons, 
when possessed of suflicient power, to parti- 
tion the territories of these princes, and thus 
weaken their influence in the state. Out of 
the eighty-eight original territorial sovereign- 
ties, only eighteen now remain undivided, 
By what precise means this disintegration of 
great masses of landed property was brought 
about in Japan, we know not, but it must 
have given rise to frequent contests between 
the tycoons and the daimios, and a struggle 
has doubtless long existed in Japan between 
the principles of centralization and of pro- 
vincial independence. Some of these princes 
are more powerful than the sovereign of a 
modern German state. The Prince of Satsuma, 
the second grandest of the empire, rules his 
dominions as an absolute sovereign. Until 
recently no Japanese belonging to another 
province was permitted to enter the territory ; 
and there is a tradition that a former prince 
of Satsuma threatened that even if the tyeoon 
himself should dare to present himself in bis 
principality uninvited, he would order him to 
be decapitated for the offence. 

The importance of discipline is recognized by 
the Japanese government, and to show that 
the soldiers are not to be neglected, but placed 
on an equality with European armies, it is 
only necessary to state that the government 
has appointed two generals of musketeers, 
with salaries of $28,800 each. A school of 
musketry was established in 1860, and an in- 
spector-general appointed, with a salary of 
$16,000 ayear. Although the Japanose have 
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heen represented as a stationary people, it is 
evident that they are alive to the impor- 
tance of placing themselves, at least in respect 
of improved fire-arms, on a level with the na- 
tions of Europe. 

The wealth of the daimios is enormous. It 
is stated on good authority that the revenue 
of the Prince of Kangra, converted into our 
own money, is estimated at $3,883,640; the 
revenue of the Prince of Satsuma at 
$2,334,105; of the Prince of Owan 

2,000,000; of the Prince of Monsen at 
$2,000,000; and the revenues of the 
other daimios range from $2,000,000 to 
$30,000 a year; only a few possess rey- 
enues less than $100,000 a year. The 
members of the gorogio or the tycoon 
ministry, are not among the richest of 
the aristocracy, and, as we stated be- 
fore, are appointed, not by reason of 
their commanding position in the coun- 
try, but as the deputies or agents of 
other great princes, to whom, rather 
than to the tycoon, they are really re- 
sponsible. 

A gentleman who was residing in 
Japan at the time all foreigners were 
commanded to leave the country, 
writes as follows respecting the people 
whom he appears to be well acquaint- 
ed with. He is an Englishman, and 
appears to have a definite idea of a 
war with Japan. He says in his letter: 

“T can assure you, if we go to war 
with the Japanese, we must not blind 
ourselves with the belief we shall have 
asecond Chinese affair. They are bold, 
courageous, proud and eager after 
every kind of knowledge. A friend of 
mine gave a workman a Bramah lock 
to put on a box; it was not discovered 
until some time afterward, and only 
then by the absence of the name, that 
the lock had been imitated, and, as the 
workman confessed, the original kept 
asapattern. I have been on board a 
steamer (paddle) which used three 
years ago to run between Nagasaki 
and Jeddo, six hundred miles, whose 
engines and boilers, and every part of 
her machinery, were made of copper. 
She was built by a doctor in Jeddo, 
whose only guide was a Dutch desérip- 
tion of a steam engine, translated into 
Japanese. An American gunnery of- 
ficer was sent over in 1859 in the Pow- 
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hatan, to teach them gunnery. He was cour- 
teously received, and then taken over the ar- 
senal at Jeddo. He returned to the ship, say- 
ing he had been taught a lesson instead of 
having to teach. 

“ In many of the arts and manufactures they 
excel us; their beautiful castings in bronze 
would puzzle the most experienced European 
workman. I have shown specimens to clever 
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workmen, who have confessed they could not 
imitate them. Though they do not know how 
to blow glass, I have seen samples which 
would rival in brillianey any made in England. 
The French minister had a large ball, so clear 
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to their belts, and they are not backward in 
copper-plate engraving and perspective. Their 
china is far superior to the Chinese. The 
country abounds with coal, though they only 
use that found close to the surface; but even 


aud of such perfect color that he believed it | that, a sort of bituminous shale, is good. In 


A JAPANESE PRINCE, ORK DAIMIOS. 


to be a gigantic sapphire, and bought it for a 
good,round sum. Their paper imitations of 
leather are perfect; their paper waterproof 
coats are bought by the captains of ships for 
their exposed boats’ crews; their own clocks 
are good, and they have imitated ofr watches ; 
they walk about with ‘pedometers’ attached 


gold and silver I believe they could rival Mex- 
ico and Australia; iron, copper and tin are 
found in profusion. A friend of mine at Yoko- 
hama gave a Japanese a piece of English cot- 
ton shirting; ina few days the man brought 
back two pieces, and my friend had much 
difficulty in saying which was his, so closely 
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had it been imitated. In fact, they are a 
people who want for nothing but teachers.” 
As far as the women of Japan are concern- 
ed, they are a peculiar race. A Japanese lady, 
such as our engraving represents, appears to 


be this plan: Brushed back in one central and 
two lateral masses from the forehead, it meets 
with the back hair brushed straight up, and the 
consequence is a series of rolls with gold 
thread and silk stuff, and curiously fastened 
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spend all her talent on her head. Her hair is 
black, glossy, thick and long, and is done up 
in a most imposing superstructure, and with 
the aid of cushions, false hair, combs and dag- 
gers, or cross-bars of tortoise shell. We can- 


not describe it exactly, but there appears to 
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up with coral-headed pins, gilt combs, and 
tortoise shell bars, It really has a very pretty 
effect. The married ladies further adorn 
themselves by pulling out their eyebrows and 
blackening their teeth, though we believe the 
origin of this was with their husbands, who, 
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always free themselves, wished to make their 
wives unattractive to others. Their faces, 
when they don’t powder themselves (which 
they are very fond of doing, and painting their 
lips with red), are pretty, when you have be- 
come accustomed to the true Mongolian type. 
Their figures are absolute perfection, and 
their hands and feet smaller and better shaped 
than any other race. This is owing to their 
dress, which is never tight, and to their never 
wearing boots, but only straw sandals, or a 
kind of patten in wet weather. 

The dress of the men and women is almost 
the same. A long “ kee-mo-no,” descending 
to the ankles in men, and to the ground with 
women, though tucked up any height in walk- 
ing out, is like a night-gown open in front 
right down, folded over the breast, and secur- 
ed at the waist by a girdle. The sleeves are 
very large, and hang down nearly to the knee. 
In addition the women have long pieces of 
figured silk, which they wind twice or thrice 
round the waist, and then hang up behind, so 
so as to droop ina kind of rectangular festoon 
down to the back of the knees. Colors are 
generally sombre, and, as well as the patterns, 
which are commonly checks, and regulated by 
the laws for the different classes. No cap is 
worn, but the coolie class generally bind round 
their head a piece of coarse stuff. The Yak- 
onins wear a closer kind of kee-mo-no, and 
over this a kind of mantle, generally of gauze 
or crape, and marked with the devices of the 
daimio to whom they belong. They wear 
various shaped hats, and always carry two 
swords at the left side, one longer than the 
other, and both generally in admirable work- 
ing order. You must always keep an eye on 
these two-sworded men. If they draw, you 
must shoot them sur le champ, for there is a 
law (originally doubtless with a humane ob- 
ject) that if they draw their sword they must 
use it, otherwise they are decapitated or com- 
mit harikari; that is, slit up their bowels. 

The Japanese use neither silk nor cotton 
handkerchiefs, towels nor dusters; paper in 
their hands serves as an excellent substitute. 
It is soft, thick, tough, of a pale yellowish 
color, very plentiful and very cheap. The 
inner walls of many Japanese apartments are 
formed of paper, being nothing more than 
painted screens; their windows are covered 
with a fine, translucent description of the 
same material; it enters largely into the man- 
ufacture of nearly everything in a Japanese 
household, and a traveller states that on enter- 
ing a store, soon after his arrival at Yokohama, 
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he saw what seemed to be balls cf twine, but 
which were nothing but long shreds of tough 
paper rolled up. If a shopkeeper had a par- 
cel to tie, he would take a strip of paper, roll 
it quickly between his hands, and use it for 
the purpose; and it was quite as strong as the 
ordinary string at home. In short, without 
paper all Japan would come to a dead lock; 
and indeed, lest by the arbitrary exercise of 
his authority, a tyrannical husband should 
stop his wife’s paper, the sage Japanese moth- 
er-in-law invariably stipulates that the bride 
is to have allowed to her a certain quantity 
of paper. 

In the hands of a Japanese, paper is made 
into materials closely resembling Russian and 
Morocco leather and pig skin, that it is diili- 
cult to detect the difference. With the aid of 
lacker varnish and skilful painting, paper 
makes excellent trunks, tobacco bags, ciga: 
cases, saddles and telescope eases; and they 
even use excellent water-proof coats, made 
of simple paper, which keep out the rain, and 
are as subtle as the best India rubber. 

As a people, the Japayese are active, clean- 
ly and laborious, kind, cheerful, and contented, 
but sensual and revengeful. Their supersti- 
tion is encouraged by priestly government, 
opposed to all intelligence, and a numerous 
clergy. The government is despotic aud se- 
vere, and the laws very strict. The will of 
the emperor is the supreme law; after it, the 
will of the petty princes dependent on him, 
who rule their provinces as strictly as he does 
the whole empire, and, notwithstanding their 
dependence, possess the right of waging war 
against each other. The greatest part of the 
inhabitants are oppressed by poverty, since the 
peasant is obliged to surrender hal/,andin many 
places even two-thirds of his earnings to th 
landlord, who regards himself as sole propric- 
tor of the soil. In order to prevent conspira- 
cies, each one is made, by the law of the land, 
the surety of the others; so that every one is 
accountable to the state for those with whom 
he is in any way connected, and, in case of 
any offence, must suffer with them. Thus the 
father is accountable for his children, the mas- 
ter for his servants, the neighbor for his neigh- 
bor, every society for its members. A crime 
is never punished by fine, but always by im- 
prisonment and banishment, or loss of limb or 
life; and every punishment is inflicted with 
inexorable vigor on high and low. All military 
and civil officers, for example, are bound to 
slit their abdomen, when ordered to do so, in 
consequence of any crime. 
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One word in regard to agriculture and 
horticulture and we will close this lengthy 
article. The soil of Japan is not naturally 
very good, but it has been rendered extremely 
productive by good cultivation. The land is 


cultivated even to the tops of the hills, so val- 
uable is it regarded. There is no waste land, 
but every inch is cultivated as though it were 
gold dust. It is regarded by Kaempfer as one 


179 
class of farmers. This may be ascribed to the 
extreme populousness of the country, and to 
the non-existence of foreign commerce. Oxen 
are used to plough flat grounds, while men 
are obliged to plough the hills. The landlord 


| Claims six parts in ten of all that is raised 
| from his land. They raise most of the articles 
of consumption that we do in this country, 
at the South as well as at the North. 
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of the best cultivated countries in the world. | 
| variety. The country abounds in flowers and 


“ He knows not where we can flad a better 
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Of plants, the country affords almost every 
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Such is Japan, with its untold wealth in 
mines and productions. No wonder most na- 
tions have desired to obtain a foothold upon 
its soil, yet none have succeeded for any 
length of time, with the exception of the 


flowering shrubs. There are nine hundred 
varieties of a shrub called subacki. It is a 
pretty shrub growing in the woods and hedges, 
and bearing flowers like roses. The satsuki is 
another shrub bearing flowers like the lily, 
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and offering many varieties. The two sorts | Dutch, and they only through the most hu- 
which grow wild, one with purple, the other | miliating debasement. But they are a patient 
with scarlet flowers, are a great ornament to | people and love trade, and pursue it with all 
the hills and fields in the proper season, “ af- | the ardor of an American, without the latter’s 
fording,” says the old German traveller, “a | excitability. Indeed, they have sometimes 
sight pleasing beyond description.” been called the Yankees of the Eastern world. 
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ST. NECTAIRE, PUY-DE-DOME. 

The picturesque engraving on this page isa 
striking illustration of the sterner features of 
the country so often spoken of as “ sunny 
France,” and associated in our minds with 
level plains, broad and brimming rivers, vine- 
yards and fruit gardens. Certainly a large 
portion of the empire is of this character; yet 


it has mountain regions of singular and ro- 
mantic character. The village of St. Nectaire, 
in the department of Puy-de-Dome, France, is 
perched in an amphitheatre of granite. Its 
old church, which dates from the ninth or 
tenth century, seems suspended over a preci- 
pice. In the environs are valuable springs of 
mineral water. A small river which flows to 
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the south of the houses, crosses at a short dis- 
tance a volcanic ridge, when it falls in a dash- 
ing cascade. Among other curiosities pointed 
out to strangers by guides, is the old castle of 
St. Nectaire, to which some historical sou- 
venirs are attached. In the sixteenth century, 
the widow of Guy-Excupery, one of its pos- 
sessors, was a sort of heroine, made war after 
the fashion of her ancestors, and scoured the 
country on horseback, at the head of her gen- 
tlemen and men-at-arms, Among other deeds 
which signalized her intrepidity, was an attack 
which she led against the troops of the Lord 
of Londi, who were besieging the castle of 
Miremont. She fought valiantly on this oc- 
casion, and mortally wounded the bailiff of 
Auvergne by a pistol shot. 

Since the rebellion, the women of this coun- 
try have shown full as much bravery in the 
field or the hospital. 
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GREAT AUSTRALIAN GOAT-SUCKERS. 
Our illustrations of natural history have 
proved so attractive, that we shall continue 
them as often as we find subjects worthy the 
attention of our readers. The engraving on 
page 183 represents specimens of the Great 
Australian Goat-Suckers, among the most 
curious of the strange birds which are natives 
of Australia. Cuvier’s Podargus is an inhabi- 
tant of Van Diemen’s Land, which, says Mr. 
Gould, in his great work on the birds of Aus- 
tralia, “ if not its exclusive habitat, is certain- 
ly its great stronghold, it being there very 
numerous, as evidenced by the frequency with 
which I encountered it during my rambles in 
the woods ; and its distribution over the island 
is so general that to particularize localities in 
which it may be found is quite unnecessary, it 
being equally abundant near the coast, as well 
as in the interior. I observed it, both among 
the thick branches of the Casuarinw, and on 
the dead limbs of the Eucalypti; it appeared, 
however, to evince a greater partiality for the 
latter, which it closely resembles in color, and, 
from the position in which it rests, looks so 
like a part of the branch itself as frequently 
to elude detection; it is generally seen in 
pairs, sitting near each other, and frequently 
on the same branch. Like the other members 
of the genus, the bird feeds almost exclusively 
on insects, of which Coleoptera form a great 
part. It is strictly nocturnal in its habits; 
and, although not so active as the true Ca- 
primulgi, displays considerable alertness in 
the capture of its food, presenting a striking 
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contrast to its inertness in the daytime, when 
it is so drowsy that it can scarcely be aroused 
from its slumbers, that portion of its existence 
being passed in a sitting posture across a dead 
branch, perfectly motionless, and with the bill 
pointing upwards; it never flies by day, unless 
roused from the branch on which it is sitting, 
and this is not easily effected, as neither the 
discharge of a gun, nor any other noise will 
cause it to take wing. It is frequently cap- 
tured, and kept in captivity, where it excites 
attention more from the sluggishuess of its 
nature and the singular position it assumes, 
than from any other cause. Raw meat forms 
a suitable substitute for its natural food. In 
captivity it will pass the entire day in sleep, 
on the back of a chair, or any other piece of 
furniture on which it can perch. Like the 
owl, it is considered by some a bird of ill 
omen, principally from the extraordinary 
sound of its hoarse, unearthly ery, which re- 
sembles the words ‘more pork.’ It not only 
approaches the immediate vicinity of the 
houses, but emits the sound while perched in 
their verandahs and on the buildings them- 
selves, and it is often to be seen perched on 
the tombstones of the churchyard.” 


FIELD MARSHAL VON BENEDEK. 

The portrait on page 184 is said to be an 
excellent likeness of the Austrian Field Mar- 
shal Von Benedek, one of the best military 
commanders that Austria can boast of. In 
1859 he was appointed to the command of the 
army of Venetia, an important trust, where 
his judgment and fitness for the position were 
acknowledged to be of much benefit to Aus- 
tria. Benedek was born at (Edenburg, in 
Hungary, in the year 1804. He was educated 
in the Neustadt Military Academy, and in the 
nineteenth year of his age he obtained a com- 
mission in an infantry regiment. In 1840, he 
attained the rank of major, and in the year 
following, he was promoted to that of colonel. 
In February, 1846, the outbreak of dis- 
turbances in Galicia afforded Benedek an op- 
portunity of proving his ability as a military 
commander. The suppression of the insur- 
rection was, indeed, mainly due to his efforts, 
and he was rewarded with the cross of the or- 
der of Leopold. When the Milan revolution 
broke out, in the year 1848, he proceeded to 
Italy, conjointly with General Wohlgemuth, 
On the 31st of March they arrived at Mantua, 
which was then occupied by Field Marshal 
Gyulay. In the beginning of April, the Pied- 
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montese made a movement in the direction of | attacked the enemy’s position at Osone, and 
Mantua. General Gortzkowski, wishing to | again he gathered well-earned laurels. On 
reconnoitre their strength and position, des- | the 20th of May, 1848, Field Marshal Gyulay 
patched Benedek with a battalion of his regi- | commenced storming the strong line of the 
ment, a company of the Imperial Jagers, and | Curtatone. Benedek commanded the last 
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a troop of Uhlans, in the direction of Marcaria, | storm, which was carried along the whole ex- 
A skirmish took place, and Benedek entered tent of the line. The personal courage and 
Marcaria, driving the Piedmontese across the | military skill of which he gave evidence on 


Oglio. Onthe 18th of May, on the occasion | this memorable occasion, obtained for him the 
of a second reconnoissance, Benedek again ' grand cross of the order of Maria Theresa. 
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Benedek distinguished himself no less in the 
second campaign against Piedmont. The in- 
trepedity with which he made himself master 
of Mortara, and broke the enemy’s centre, 
turned the scale of victory. He not only 
drove the enemy from the town, but he cap- 
tured six pieces of cannon, a great quantity 
of ammunition and baggage, and made pris- 
oners of sixty-six officers and two thousand 
men. In 1849, Colonel Benedek was raised to | 
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THE AUSTRIAN FIELD-MARSHAL VON BENEDEK, 


the rank of major-general, and he joined the 
army which was sent into Hungary. The 
brigade he commanded, formed the advance- 
guard at the opening of the summer campaign, 
At Komorn the palm of victory was justly 
due to Benedek. In that battle, which was 
fought on the 11th of July, he had a horse 
killed under him. On the third of August, he 
placed himself in the presence of*the enemy, 
and at the head of the 12th Jager battalion, 
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he crossed the Theiss by a pontoon bridge. 
He drove the enemy from Uj-Szegedem, and 
at the storming of a fort on the outside of the 
town, he was struck by a rebound ball, But 
his wound was not so severe as to prevent 
him from bearing a distinguished part In the 
battle of Szoreg on the 5th of August. In 
that battle he was wounded in the foot by a 
grenade, and he was afterwards more severely 
wounded whilst engaged at the head of his 
brigade in blowing up some batteries. He 
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was now disabled, and reluctantly compelled 
to abstain from taking part in the rest of the 
campaign, The name of Benedek is found in 
connection with every brilliant engagement 
of the Austrian army in Italy and Hungary; 
and, as commander of the advance-guard 
brigade, he had usually the most difficult and 
responsible share in every Important battle. 
In October, 1852, General Benedek was raised 
to the rank of Lieutenant Field Marshal ; and, 
on the retirement of Marshal Radetzky, in 
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1857, he received the command of the 4th 
Army Corps in Lemberg, and was appointed 
a Privy Councillor. In the recent Italian 
war, Benedek commanded the Ist Army Corps. 
The history of that short but sharp struggle 
is well known, 


LAK THAI-HOU, CHINA. 

If any one questioned the romantic beauty 
of the mountainous parts of the Chinese em- 
pire, his doubts would be dispelled by a glance 
at the wild and magnificent landscape deline- 
ated in the engraving on page 185. The wild 
rocks, perforated with broad arches, the sharp, 
fantastic peaks of the mountains, the rushing 
cascade and the irregular foliage, remind us 
of some gorgeous scene upon the stage, while 
the pagoda, the galley, and the richly-dressed 
figures in the foreground, complete the illu- 
sion. Two mountains, of the same name, rise 
in the middle of Thai-hou, one of the largest 
lakes in China. They are distinguished by 
the addition of the words east and west, which 
indicate their position. That represented by 
our engraving, is Mount Thong-thing-chan, of 
the east. This mountain is situated in the 
middle of Lake Thai-hou, to the southwest 
of the city of Ou-hien, lat. 31° 23’; longitude 
118° 8’. The Emperor Khien-long, visiting 
the southern provinces, in the sixteenth year 
of his reign (1751), composed a piece of verse 
on the sixteen points of view presented by this 
mountain. According to the history of the 
city of Kou-sou, it is eight leagues in circum- 
ference; it is a little smaller than Mount 
Thong-thing-chan, of the west, but resembles 
it much in the boldness of its peaks, the depth 
of its precipices, and its natural productions, 
such as mulberry trees, sweet oranges, saffron, 
ete. According to the history of the city of 
Ou-hien, now Sou-tcheou-fou, General Mo-li, 
who lived under the Soui dynasty (581 to 618, 
A. D.), dwelt a long time on this mountain, 
and bestowed his name on it. Some authors, 
in fact, call it Mount Mo-li. It is also called 
Siu-mou, that is to say, Siu’s mother, because 
the celebrated Tseu-Siu went to meet his 
mother on this mountain. The eastern sum- 
mit is called Ou-chan, or the Warrior's 
Mount. It is one league and two-tenths in 
circumference. 

The ancient name of the other mountain, 
Thong-thing-chan of the east, was Pao-chan. 
It rises in the middle of Lake Thai-hou, and 
is also southwest of the city of Ou-hein. In 
the lower part of this mountain, there are 
eight subterranean grottoes, which permit ac- 
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cess very far under the soil covered by the 
lake, and reach the territory of Pa-ling, now 
Yo-tcheou-fou, a city of the first class, in the 
province of Hou-Kouang, latitude 20° 247, 
longitude 110° 34’. The same fact is reported 
with more details in the memoirs on the Ou 
country. Mount Pao-chan, says the writer, is 
thirteen leagues from the shore. In the lower 
part, a little below the level of the lake, open 
eight grottoes, by means of which you can 
travel under water, to a prodigious distance, 
without meeting any impediment. This vast 
cavern has been named Ti-me, that is to say, 
Earth-vein. It is the ninth of the eighteen 
caverns so celebrated by the Chinese pocts 
and mythologists. Formerly, the history of 
this mountain tells us, Ho-liu ordered a man, 
gifted with supernatural knowledge, to ex- 
plore the depths of this subterranean grotto. 
Having provided himself with torches, aud 
everything necessary for a long excursion, he 
walked onward for seventy days, and returned 
without having discovered the end of the cav- 
ern. In the interior, continues the legend, he 
saw on a stone bench a work in three vol- 
umes, and brought it to Ho-liu, who, not being 
able to decipher it, begged Confucius to ex- 
plain the subject to him. The philosopher 
told him that the work was written by the 
Emperor Yu, of the Hia dynasty, (2205—210s, 
B. C.,) and that it treated of spirits and im- 
mortals. This man was called Mao, and sur- 
named Ching. He had received the title of 
Mao-Kong, or Prince Mao. The mansion of 
Prince Mao is still seen on the mountain. It 
has been hewn out of the solid rock, and con- 
tains a well-preserved altar. The principal 
grotto has three portals, all leading to the 
same cavern, which js divided into many see- 
tions by stone gates. The most remarkable 
parts are the Stone House, the Silver Cham- 
ber, and the Hall of Gold. 

CHINESE TEMPLE AT MACASSAR. 

At the southern extremity of the peninsula 
which forms the southern part of the island 
of Celebes, formerly rose the great city of 
Mangkasara (vulgarly called Macassar), the 
capital of a powerful kingdom. Here, as in 
all the principal maritime places of Oceanica, 
a notable fraction of the population is Chinese. 
The engraving on page 187 represents one of 
their queer and fantastic temples at Macassar. 
Chinese temples are generally pretty similar. 
Their ordinary decorations consist of pictures, 
inscriptions, and tables, containing some of the 
numerous gods of Chinese polytheism. 
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CHINESE TEMPLE AT MAOCASSAR, CELEBES. 


WRECKED ON OAPE COD. 
Masters of vessels always dread the coast of 
North America in the winter time. The 
weather is so changeable and uncertain that 
a shipmaster has to show much prudence and 
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one of the small towns on the Cape. As all 
efforts to float the vessel were unavailing, at 
low water, a hole was cut in the side, carts 
were backed up to the hull, and the valuable 
goods were tumbled into them as speedily as 


™ 


eamution in navigating his vessel safely to port. | possible. Of how many fatal shipwrecks have 


Yet in spite of skill and watchfulness, many 
& gallant bark, staunch and stout, has laid its 
bones on the sands of Cape Cod, and the 


apirited engraving, on page 188, represents a | 
noble ship, which was recently wrecked near | 


| the rocks on our coast been the witnesses! 


What volumes might be filled by the simple 
record of the ravages of the relentless and 
inexorable ocean—terrible and resistless in 
its might! 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
BROTHER. 
BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 
Often, as alone I sit 
Wrapt in meditation sweet, 
Thinking of the time when childhood's 
Stream with that of manhood’s meet, 
Thoughts come welling up within me, 
Feelings that I cannot smother— 
Nay, nor would I drown them, could I, 
Thoughts of happy childhood, brother. 


You remember where we dwelt, 
In our little cottage white, 

Round which grew such pretty flowers, 
E’er inviting to our sight. 

Years since then have come and vanished, 
In the cottage dwells another, 

All the flowers are dead and withered— 
Do you not feel sad, my brother? 


Where are those we used to love ? 
Schoolmates, pleasant schoolmates dear! 
True the schoolhouse yet is standing, 
And will stand this many a year; 
But the scholars, where are they? 
One has followed quick the other— 
Some to roam, while some are sleeping 
In the valley churchyard, brother. 


Time, what wonders thou hast wrought! 
©, what changes we have seen! 
Years rolled back as in a moment, 
Yet what wonders lie between. 
Children once, we played together, 
Happy ever with each other; 
Now we part, bat let us ever 
Love as then we loved, dear brother! 


¢ Bee 
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THE PROFESSOR'S WIFE, 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


Ir was mid-September. The dogdays had 
been intolerably sultry and wonderfully per- 
sistent, but one night the wind crept into the 
northeast, and blew down ‘the sleety rain 
and cold, that was suggestive of November, 
and the next day the blue curtain of mist that 
veiled the hills was swept away, and the tire- 
some season of wet and fog and relaxed nerves 
was over. 

But the hills were still beautiful in sapphire 
tints, the woods were soft in gloom and glori- 
ous in green, and the cloudless heaven looked 
in upon an unfaded earth. A few nights more, 

12, 


and the yellow leaves would begin to fall in 
the paths; a few more sunny, delicious days, 
and the beauty of the gardens would grow 
dim—the dahlias and asters and verbenas 
would be pinched and shrunken, though along 
the brooksides, and in the edge of the wood 
and by the meadow, the golden rod and aster 
would blossém for many a bright day to come, 
and the fringed gentian would lift its turquoise 
cup to catch the hues of the smiling sky. 

Everything was disposed to make the most 
of the few brief, golden days the year had left 
—not only the flies, which buzzed upon the 
panes at noon, and the birds which whistled 
lonesomely at nightfall, but the people, who 
dwelt in the shadow of those Berkshire hills, 
which, rising peak above peak, and stretching 
north and south, at last hide themselves be- 
hind that wall of transparent blue. If ever 
people might be forgiven for longing to imi- 
tate the elves and fairies of old, and live for- 
ever in the greenwood, it was these who dwelt 
in Hillfieid., In the midst of such wooing na- 
ture, when rock and tree and falling water are 
holding out loving hands to you, it must be 
hard to shut one’s self up in doors, and give 
one’s mind and energies to the puerile pursuits 
of housekeeping, or the foolish ways of mon- 
ey-inaking. And this was the way it happen- 
ed that on this clear, golden September day 
all the world of Hillfleld was at a picnic. 

It was not the first picnic of the summer, 
by any means. I do not know if the large 
element of simple, pleasure-loving Germans in 
the town had anything to do with making its 
people so much more genial and light-hearted 
than most Yankees, but if it were so, one 
might wish that these foreign teachers should 
find their way to every New England village ; 
for, we may be sure, that heaven is not found 
alone by those who perversely go in stony 
ways, but also, and sooner, by the patient, 
cheerful soul, who seeks the pleasant paths 
that lead along singing brooks. 

Not only are there among*us too many of 
those, who, as Mrs. Browning’s pungent text 
expresses it, “ always sigh in thanking @od,’» 
but the sons of the Puritans, in turning duti- 
fully away from the gods of pleasure, have for- 
gotten that banks may be as sinful as billiards, 
and have straightway worshipped the golden 
calf. 

But, I am aware that this is out of the di- 
rect line of my story, which was intended to 
relate something about the professor and his 
wife. The professor was one of a crowd of 
savans who had been holding a conference at 
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Hillfield, one of those gatherings where 
speeches are made and discussions go for- 


ward, winding up with a collation, graced by . 


the presence of the ladies, where there are 
more speeches and more discussions—a favor- 
ite way Americans have of amusing and at the 
same time instructing themselves—against 
which I have nothing to say. If‘any one fails 
to see the fun, and misses the instruction al- 
together, it is, doubtless, his own fault. 

One of the reasons for having the picnic on 
this special day, was, as I was about to re- 
mark when I allowed myself to be betrayed 
into a didactic vein, the presence in town of 
this crowd of savans. The entomologist is 
not supposed to devote himself wholly to bugs, 
nor do geologists find their sole delight in the 
old Red Sandstone. At least, so thought the 
people of Hillfield; and after attending a score 
of lectures, and feasting the wise men in their 

-own homes, it was resolved to signalize the 
Cluse of the convention by a grand picnic. 
There was to be boating and arching and ball- 
playing—dancing, perhaps, and speech-mak- 
ing, of course. There was also to be a dinner 
and tea, and unlimited fruit-eating and lemon- 
ade and coffee-drinking. There were other 
amusements open to the initiated, as tete-a- 
tete walks in romantic glens, and stolen meet- 
ings at familiar trysting trees, but those were 

’ not down in the programme. 

Hither came the professor and his confreres, 
and here, also, it being a special holiday, 
eame Mary Duncan from the High School. 
Mary Duncan was the teacher. She had not 
been educated in any straight-laced system, 
and thus had all her individuality smothered ; 
but she had picked up her knowledge as she 
needed, often by the glimmer of the midnight 
lamp, and oftener by the dim light of early 
dawn. '!t was a hard task, and it consumed 
some of the best years of her life, but at the 
end of it Mary was herself and not another; 
she was not a cyclopedia or a machine, or any- 
thing approaching either, but a true woman, 
with a rich, full mind, and power to use her 
treastires deftly, and with wonianly grace. 
You will not expect her to be a girl with pink 
cheeks and mirthful eyes. Gymnastics for 
women are a later novelty, and I am forced 
to admit that Mary was pale—not a sickly 
pallor, but it intimated a constitution not 
over strong. I fear some of the sunshine 
may have gone out of her eyes in poring 
over so many books, for they were generally 
thoughtful and quiet, though I have seen them 
sparkle as gaily as the brightest. They were 


always soft and gentle, with a tender light in 
them, which made one think of places where 
the water lies still and deep under the shoulder 
of some rock, and the sunshine falls brokenly 
through the clustering leaves. 

She was always gentle, and sometimes 
brilliant—for the two are not incompatible— 
and there was yet about her the glamour of 
girlhood, though I think she was not atlectedly 
young. 

She was lovable, and not prim or in any 
way old maidish, and as she did not pretend 
to be a girl, people were not always talking 
about and guessing at her age. I am inclined 
to think that she was at the most delightful 
age possible. 

At any rate, the professor, coming to the 
picnic and seeing Mary Duncan, then and 
there fell in love with her. It is to be pre- 
sumed that he did not disguise his penchant, 
being the most artless of men, since a good 
many eyes followed him, as he again and 
again sought an opportunity for conversation 
with her. 

By an arrangement, greatly to his satisfac- 
tion, the professor found himself near Mary at 
the dinner hour. As he drank his coffee and 
looked in her ingenuous face, and talked to her 
about the oolitic and the cretacean systems, he 
was constantly interrupted by oflicious maid- 
ens, who paused before him with loaded plates, 

“ Will you have some sponge cake, sir?” 

The professor suddenly looked up at Miss 
Duncan. 

“Is this dinner or tea?” 

“ Dinner and tea,” explained Mary Jaughing. 

“Ah! That explains the reason why bread 
and butter and cake and custards have been 
offered me since I have partaken of what I 
supposed was the dessert.” 

“It is our country fashion,” said Mary; 
“one of those which are fastedying out, and 
which a few years hence will be remembered 
only by the impression they leave upon our 
memories, just as the rain drops of a thou- 
sand years ago are known by the little mark 
in the leaves of rock.” 

“T am glad I am here to catch some of these 
fleeting impressions as they full,” said the pro- 
fessor, smilingly. “ But, Miss Duncan, you are 
not a native of these hills ?” 

“No! I was borne downward by the great 
river,” said Mary, playfully. 

“ Literally ?” and the professor's grave eyes 
sought her face. 

“Partly so,” Mary said, smiling at his sim- 
ple earnestness, 
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“My home is just in the edge of the Alpine 
valley of New England, in sight of the high- 
est of the White Hills.” 

“Why that must have been living more 
alone with nature than here.” 

Mary thought of the little brown house at 
the foot of the mountain—of its summer lone- 
liness and winter desolation—and sighed. 

“Ttwas. We often did not see the faces of 
any, except our own household, for many 
weeks.” 

“Do you know,” said the professor, with 
grave sincerity, “ that you have a look of one 
who has lived much alone. People who dwell 
in cities grow to have their faces written all 
over with sentiments, whereas yours has but 
one or two.” 

Mary would not have been a génuine wo- 
man if she had not wondered what he thought 
those were, but she only said: 

“ And yet my life has its small excitements.” 

“What are they ?” 

“ Why—now and then a picnic like this, 
and a convention on the Scientific Aksociation 
and the annual examination—and then, the 
daily ripples, they are innumerable! Mrs. 
Smith comes'to complain that I do not under- 
stand her son John’s character. She says he 
is a genius, while he has shown himself to me 
under the guise of a common-place, bread-and- 
butter eating, marble-playing boy. 

“Mrs. Jones comes to tell me, that the rea- 
son Seraphina does not learn her spelling-les- 
son is not that she is idle, but because she has 
the disdain of conscious talent forsuch puerile 
things, and Mrs, Jones suggests that German 
and French are more to Seraphina’s taste. 
Ah, Mr. West, you are mistaken in thinking 
that my life is not complex. J carry about 
the burden of a hundred boys and girls.” 

“TI must say you bear it lightly,’ said the 
professor. “And bravely, I hope.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“TI should not dare to say that. At any 
rate, my chagrin overflows now and then, 
when there’s nobody by.” 

“Small satisfaction in that, I should think.” 

“A great deal. It relieves me, and hurts 
nobody.” 

The professor looked at her—slight and frail 
—bearing, he had been told, the support of a 
whole household upon her, unshrinking, and 
yet light-hearted and cheerful and patient. 
And thus his thoughts went back to the great, 
lonely mansion which the college set apart 
for his use. It had but litle of home about 
it. He thought of the wife over whose grave 


the grass had grown for ten summers; he 
thought of his son, whose rich promise was 
crushed in the bud. And then, somehow, he 
fell to dreaming of a light figure moving about 
in his desolate home; of the sweet voice which 
should wake the hushed echoes; of love, that 
might freshen and gladden all his life—and 
all thpse sweet dreams were associated with 
Mary Duncan. 

Mary was not at all surprised to receive a 
call from the professor the next day. He 
came bringing a pile of books, whose contents, 
when they had become a part of Mary’s mind,” 
furnished themes for talk in many an after 
call. 

“They say Professor West is staying here 
all this while to look for tracks of the Masto- 
don, but for my part, I think he is looking for 
a wife,” said Mary’s boarding-mistress to her, 
one day. 

“Indeed!” Mary replied, and hurried away 
to school. 

Six weeks soon come to an end, and it will 
not do to stay hunting fossil footprints when 
it is time for the college lectures to begin, 
and the professor found that the momentous 
question upon which his futvre happiness de- 
pended must be asked at once. He walked 
over to see Mary one night, with a very lov- 
ing but very faint heart. He had not thought 
of the worldly position that his wife would 
have. It never occurred to him, in his sim- 
plicity, that if Mary married him, she would 
rise at once from poverty to comparative af- 
fluence. ‘He only asked himself whether he 
could hope, in his unworthiness, to win this 
flower for his home. 

Mary did not find the professor very elo- 
quent that night. She talked to him about 
Mrs. Browning’s poems, which he had just 
lent her, and about which the grave scholar 
had grown enthusiastic. Her fervent admira- 
tion awoke no echo. At last she said, half 
playfully, half in real disappointment: 

“You have no words to-night, Mr. West.” 

He got up and went near her chair. 

“No. Ihave nowords. I have been trying 
to find fit ones—I cannot—and I must ask if 
you will taxe some common ones. I love you.” 

Mary looked up, doubting the evidence of 
her senses. 

“That was what I came to tell you,” he 
said, with white lips. “Mary, my love—my 
wife? Will you be so?” 

Mary dropped her face in her hands—then 
in a moment starting up, cried, in a burst of 
tears: 
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“O, Mr. West, why do you tell me this ?” 

The professor shook with alarm. Was it 
possible ? 

“Tf you are bound to another—” 

“O no, but I liked you so much.” 

That was better. The dear professor did 
not know the subtle distinction between liking 
and loving, and imagined that this was en- 
couraging. He ought to have known that it 
was fatal. 

“ That is what I wish, my dear.” 

“But I respect you too much to be your 

*wife, unless I loved you, and—” 

Mary was at a loss to put her meaning into 
words that would not wound. But the pro- 
fessor saw from her pale face and the tender 
regret in her eyes, that his case, if not hope- 
less, was doubtful. 

“T understand, my dear. Iam not young, 
Iknow—I do not forget that—I have no right 
to ask such devotion and fervor as another 
might, but Iam willing to take such love as 
you can give me. Even that will be precious, 
I love you so much.” 

Mary was not insensible to such words, ut- 
tered in such a tone. How could she be? The 
professor saw his advantage, and followed 
it up. When he left Mary that night, though 
she had given him no promise, he was almost 
sure of her. 

It is not strange if in the two or three next 
days, Mary’s school was not the first in her 
mind. She could not help appreciating his 
worth, she admired his talent; his love and 
tenderness had thrilled her—but this was not 
quite what she had dreamed of, and Mary had 
always been sure that she, at least, would 
never marry except to realize her highest 
ideal. I am aware that she ought, consistent- 
ly, to have refused the professor at once, but 
human nature is weak, especially when at- 
tacked upon the side of its affections. 

Mary thought of her lonely life, of the va- 
cant place in her heart which love could only 
fill; she thought of her fretful mother and 
her shiftless father; of the desolate old age 
that stretched before her; of all the thousand 
ways in which a sensitive woman must suffer 
if she is not bound by the usual ties. Still she 
said, “ I will betrue to myself.” So she told 
him that, when next he came—told it to him 
in gentle, half-whispered sentences—and not 
daring to look in his face—for there was some- 
thing in his influence over her thatanade her 
long above all things to deal tenderly with him. 

He listened to all she said, and his answer 
was full of humility. 


“ My life has not been a happy one, Mary.” 

And then, through two or three strong sen- 
tences, which kept back as much as they re- 
vealed, Mary saw that the deepest feeling of 
his life had been thwarted, and that the hoard- 
ed affection of years of suffering and silence 
had suddenly poured out upon her. 

“So I hoped that you would mend my shat- 
tered life, and give me at last the joy in loving 
that I have not known.” 

It is hard to account for the revulsions of 
feeling that do sometimes occur. Mary’s set- 
tled, declared purpose was lost in a moment. 
Her whole heart melted with tenderness and 
pity, and she put her soft fingers upon the 
muscular hand beside her, and the nervous 
fingers that were trifling with the sofa tassel 
were mernierized by the gentie touch. 

“T will be your wife—you are good, and I 
will not be so ungrateful as not to love you,” 
she said. 

That was like her sweet frankness, the pro- 
fessor told her; nevertheless, he would not 
have her make the sacrifice. But Mary, in 
the first feeling of loving shelter and protec- 


tion, said that it was not a sacrifice, and ° 


thought so, 

But it is so hard to know the heart. When 
Mary was again alone, the old feeling came 
back—checkeil and crushed down as wicked, 
but still asserting itself. 

“ This is not what I would have had!” 

I think there is nothing which carries deep- 
er shame and grief to a woman’s heart, than 
the feeling that she has stooped from her ideal, 
and taken in its place something quite differ- 
ent. You had set your heart upon a rose, 
and you do not care for pinks if they are ever 
so sweet, But in an evil hour you have pluck- 
ed the pink, and now the whole world may 
blossom roses, but they are not for you. 

“God forgive me, if I have done wrong!” 
Mary murmured, quietly in her prayers, 


A month more, and Mary Duncan stood, a 
bride, to receive the congratulations of her 
friends. Everybody said she was beautiful, 
everybody said that it was an excellent match, 
and not a few envied Mary’s good fortune. 

They at once took possession of the empty 
house; Mary’s slight figure moved about just 
as the professor had thought it would be so 
pleasant to see her do, and he, sitting at his 
study table, was as happy as any man could be. 

If there was any lack in Mary’s heart, it 
found no expression. She was as gentle and 
earnest as always, and became the centre of a 
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small but recherche circle. Did she love her 
husband with all her heart, or was there 
a vague longing after the “might have 
been ?” 

This was the question that Miss Henrietta 
Waters asked herself. Rumor said that Miss 
Waters was interested in the professor; at any 
rate, that she coveted the position and con- 
sideration which the next Mrs. West would 
enjoy, and had laid plans for acquiring them 
herself. Doubtless this was mere malice. It 
must have been, for did she not make the 
earliest possible call upon the bride, and take 
pains to ingratiate herself at once in that 
lady’s favor ? 2 

“You must come and see me often, Mrs. 
West, Iam so lonely—papa being deaf and 
mama an invalid—that I shall be delighted to 
see a great deal of you. You must not keep 
her all to yourself, my dear professor. Now 
don’t say a word, Mrs. West! We all know 
he is the best manin the world, but newly- 
married husbands are always selfish,” and 
Miss Waters pressed Mary’s hand, with the 
fingers of lemon-colored kid, and glided out 
with her usual grace. 

“ Where did you find such a sweet woman, 
Mr. West ?” she exclaimed, as the good profes- 
sor escorted her to the carriage. “ You will 
be the envy of all the gentlemen in town. 
She is just Arthur Sandford’s ideal—so fresh 
and unsophisticated. But do bring her over 
to us, she must be lonely here, poor thing.” 

The professor winced a little through all 
this praise, and coming back up the steps, he 
looked over at the next house, an eighth ofa 
mile away, and wondered if Mary was indeed 
lonely. 

“Do you like that lady ?” asked Mary. 

“Do I like her?” 

The professor closed the door, and sat down 
in the easy-chair which Mary had placed by 
the fire, with evident satisfaction. 

“T suppose I like her, my love; I am sure 
she is very entertaining. They are quite a 
lively family, though Mrs. Waters is an invalid. 
Arthur Sandford, a sort of a cousin, I believe, 
lives with them—a talented young fellow—a 
little capricious, and as yet, unsettled, but he 
will do well some day, I dare say. We will 
go and see them soon, for I’m afraid, my dear, 
you may be a little lonely here, with such a 


* prosy old bookworm as I,” and he looked 


rather eagerly into her face, seeking a con- 
tradiction. Mary’s dark eyes softened. 

“I don’t wish for anything more, Graham,” 
she said. 


“And you are quite happy?” he said, 
wistfully. 

“TI am very happy.” But the tone was 
grave and quiet. 

The professor was still a moment, praying 
that he might meet all the needs of her heart. 
And Mary was thinking whether he guessed 
that every day was drawing her nearer to 
him, and, half-meaning to tell him so, and hes- 
itating from her natural reticence—the golden 
moment passed. 

“Shall I ring for a light, my dear, and read 
you another chapter in the Antiquity of 
Man ?” said the professor, and Mary’s whis- 
pered confession remained unsaid. 

The professor and his wife made the call 
upon Mrs. Waters. 

“A splendid woman, by Jupiter,” said Mr. 
Arthur Sandford, sauntering back into the 
parlor, after they had left. “How did she 
ever happen to marry the old professor ?” 

“ How, indeed? But don’t you fall in love 
with her, and make mischief, Arthur Sand- 
ford,” said Henrietta Waters. 

“I? Notatall. My heart is pre-occupied, 
my pretty coz, I fall in love with you every 
day.” 

“Yes, and fall out again. You thrive on 
the process. I shall warn Mrs. West against 
you.” 

“Doso. I say, Henrietta, I suppose there 
was nobody else who would accept the pro- 
fessor,” said Arthur Sandford, wickedly. 

Henrietta bit her lip, but her sharp retort 
was interrupted by her mother. 

“ What are you talking about, you foolish 
children? The professor is quite a young 
man yet—not more than forty-five at the 
most, and Iam sure Mrs. West can’t be more 
than twenty years his junior.” 

“Fall in love with Mrs. West! Henrietta 
would like that, of course.” 

Arthur Sandford knew that he should event- 
ually marry his cousin Henrietta.. There 
were prudent reasons in favor of the match, 
and it would come about, unless Henrietta suc- 
ceeded in gratifying her ambition, by marry- 
ing a distinguished man. But Arthur knew 
her calibre, and had no idea that she would dd 
so, and therefore he waited, not at all impa- 
tiently, till she should be ready to give her- 
self to him. Meanwhile, he amused himself 
with petite amours here and there. Why not 
fall in love with Mrs. West? He admired 
beauty, and she had beauty of a rare and 


peculiar kind. She was talented, and he _ 


adored talented women. Moreover, she had 
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a nameless charm, She was married, indeed, 
but one must pass away one’s time. Yet he 
had no special intention of doing evil, when 
he ordered his horse, and rode over to the 
professor's. He was rather thoughtless than 
wicked; idle, with all his powers running to 
waste, but not artful, nor wholly without 
principle. I must, however, confess that he 
was not at all displeased at finding the pro- 
fessor absent from home. 

“So Mr. Sandford has been here ?” said the 
professor over his tea. “You found him 
agreeable, I dare say, my dear.” 

“0 yes!” 

“ And brilliant? He really can be quite so. 
He’s a capital shot, too, and the best rider in 
town.” 

“ That reminds me, Graham, that he pro- 
posed making up a party to visit the pictur- 
esque falls you have told me about, and I said 
you would be happy to join it.” 

“ Quite right, Mary. That is a place you 
must see,” replied the professor. 

It happened, however, that when the ap- 
pointed day arrived, the professor was unable 
to keep his appointment; but he insisted upon 
Mary's going, and the party, as made up, con- 
sisted of Mr. Sandford and Mrs. West, Miss 
Waters and a negative young man. 

Mrs. West’s acquaintance with the Waters 
grew rapidly. It was Henrietta’s will that it 
should. There were little rides and walks 
every tay or two, and Mrs. West was usually 
drawn into them. 

“1 promised Mrs. West a moonlight sail 
upon the pond, Henrietta,” said Arthur, one 
night. “Can you go—it is splendid to- 
night.” 

“T believe you are in love with Mrs. West,” 
said Henrietta, but she got her hat. 

“Tn love!” echoed Arthur, coloring deeply. 
“Do you know how absurd you can be, Hen- 
rietta ?” 

“Am babsurd ?” she answered, drily. 

They drove over to the professor’s. 

Mrs. West was “very sorry, but the pro- 
fessor was busy over his lecture, and—” 

“O, he will not deny you; I shall ask him 
myself,” and Henrietta ran away to the library, 
in spite of Mary’s protestations. 

“Do let her go, my dear professor. You 
don’t realize—you are so engrossed in your 
books—such a dear, delightful bookworm as 
you are—how much young people need 
recreation.” 

“Certainly! Mrs. West may go. I don’t 
Wish to be a restraint.” 
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And the good professor went down into the 
parlor. 

“ Go, by all means, my love,” and he urged 
her. 

“Thad much rather stay with you, Gra- 
ham,” said Mary. 

“T shall not let you,” he replied, playfully ; 
and Mary went away wondering if her hus- 
band already preferred his books to her 
society. 

The professor watched them until the car- 
riage was out of sight, and then walked slow- 
ly and sadly back to his study. They took 
up the negative young man on their way to 
the pond. 

Out on the water alone—Arthur Sandford 
and Mrs. West—he so managed it—the white 
moonlight flashing around them, and no sound 
but the cry of the whip-poorzwill. 

“°Tis as sweet as love, as sad as memory,” 
said Arthur Sandford. Then abruptly, al- 
most fiercely, he broke out: “ Mrs. West, 
would to God I had met you months ago.” 

In the mad flow of words, she could not at 
first understand him. When she knew what 
he meant, her heart almost ceased beating. 

“Are you mad, Mr. Sandford?” doubting 
her senses. 

“ Mary, dearest, you cannot love that man! 
Ah! why did I not know—” 

“ Mr. Sandford!” 

Her manner checked him. 

“Tlove my husband better than anything 
else in this world. God forgive me, if I have 
ever said anything to make you think other- 
wise. Take me home.” 

He turned the boat’s head to the shore, 
without a word. ‘They drove rapidly home. 

“ Will you forgive me, Mrs. West?” ha said 
at the door. 

“Do you know what you would have done 
to-night?” she said, passionately, and both 
glanced up at the light which shone from the 
profegsor’s window. 

“You shame me, Mrs. West. But he is 
worthy of you. As for me, 1 may marry my 
cousin Henrietta,” and he went away with 
the bitter words on his lips. 

Mrs. West stole softly into the study, and 
dropped on her knees by her husband’s side. 

“So you have come home, my dear,” said 
the professor, laying down his pen, and push- 
ing away the table. 

“Yes, I have come back to my heart's own 
home.” 

Mary shuddered, as she thought that only 
from the shadow of the valley upon whose 
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brink she had lingered, had she seen the 
mountain heights of her love. No jarring 
echo of the plaintive “ might have been” dis- 
turbed her henceforth. She was the pro- 
fessor’s wife in heart and name. 


“ But Tam sure you did fall in love with 
Mrs. West,” said Henrietta, when she accepted 
her cousin. “ What did she say to you?” 

“ What you would not have said,” replied 
Arthur, and he muttered to himself: 

“If she had been my wife, it would have 
saved me—but now— Heigho! Great is 
money !” 

And the two were married. 


POWER OF MEMORY. } 

When Napoleon was at Erfurt, in 1808, a 
legion of kings and princes thronged his 
court, and doffed their ancient crowns before 
his royalty of yesterday. At one ofhis soirees, 
which was attended by that brilliant company, 
the conversation turned upon a papal bull 
which had been issued by one of the early 
popes, respecting the precise date of which 
different opinions arose. An Austrian pre- 
late assigned it to one particular epoch, while 
the emperor contested the correctness of his 
reference. 

“In a matter of this nature,” said the car- 

dinal, “your majesty will admit that I am 
more competent authority; and I think that I 
am, moreover, certain that the bull belongs 
to the period I have stated.” 
_ “For my part,” rejoined Napoleon, “I will 
not say what I think, but I will at once put it 
on another issue; I am certain that your 
eminence is mistaken, But the point admits 
of an easy verification.. Let somebody bring 
hither the work of Baronius on the early his- 
tory of the church, and if I am wrong, I will 
readily acknowledge my error.” 

The book was brought, examined, and the 
date indicated by the emperor was found to 
be correct. The astonishment of the circle 
may be conceived at witnessing such an in- 
stance of accurate recollection on a subject, 
which one would have thought could never 
have existed in a mind constantly occupied on 
such a variety of matters of so tremendous an 
importance to the destinies of the world. 

“ When I was a lieutenant,” resumed Napo- 
leon—and he spoke with the utmost simplicity 
and indifference—producing a singular effect 
on the assembly, and the representatives of 
the thousand-yéar-old monarcliies of Europe, 
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who then and there exchanged significant 
smiles with each other. 

“When Thad the honor of being a lieuten- 
ant of artillery,” said the emperor, in a more 
emphatic tone, “I was garrisoned for two 
years ina city of Dauphiny, in which there 
was only one circulating library; I read 
through every book in the collection thrice, 
and my memory has not lost one single inci- 
dent of what I read at that time. The book 
just referred to was in the catalogue of the 
library. I read it with the others, and you see, 
did not forget its contents. His eminence 
will, therefore, excuse my presumption in dif- 
fering in opinion with him on sucha tepic.” 

In connection with the above, we recollect 
an anecdote of Reid, the celebrated metaphy- 
sician, who yas orginally aclergyman, though, 
his talents not lying in that way, he never 
acquired any reputation in his profession. 
In a parish where he was once called to preach, 
lived a kind of half idiot, who had an amazing 
memory, so that he could repeat any sermon 
which he had heard, even after years had 
elapsed. Reid, when an old man, visited the 
scene of his youthful labors in company with 
a friend, who introduced the learned author 
of the “ Inquiry into the Human Mind,” and 
requested the man to give a specimen of his 
powers by repeating the sermon of the pr- 
ceding Sunday. 

“Tdinna ken,” said the man, “if I can do 
that, but I'll tell ye what I can do; I'll let ye 
hear the sermon that your friend here preach- 
ed in our kirk mony years sine. Atweel, he 
was a puir hand.” 

Reid did not much relish the proposal; but 
when he heard the man begin and repeat cor- 
rectly a sermon which he had actually preach- 
ed there about twenty years before, and which 
was really a miserable production, he turned 
on his heel, without waiting for the conclu- 
sion of this remarkable proof of memory. 


A SHERIFF’S APOLOGY. 

The late Lord Lyndhurst used to relate a 
humorous circumstance which occurred when 
he was on circuit at Dolgelly, in Merioneth- 
shire. There was no prisoner to be tried, and 
the lord chief baron expressed his surprise to 
the high sheriff, That wise official actually 
feared that he had offended his lordship, and, 
as if in condern for the honorof Merioneth- 
shire, exclaimed, with fervor, “I can assure 
you, my lord, the whole county has been in 
pursuit of a sheep-stealer!” 
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THE HERO’S WELCOME. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


They come with rare and costly gifts, 
And earnest words of praise: 

With music swelling softly out, 

With hurrying feet, and joyous shout, 
And flashing lights ablaze. 


When Treason threw the gauntlet down, 
And challenged to the fray, 
Fair Freedom, with her dauntless hosts, 
To measure steel with empty boasts, 
In battle’s dread array: 


Foremost in danger’s deadliest ranks, 
In victory or defeat, 

He rode—and so to-night they céme, 

With waving flag and stirring drum, 
The hero chief to greet. 


Glad voices cheer him on the way, 
And reverent heads are bared; 

The lip of eloquence grows warm, 

And beauty lends her brightest charm, 
For him who danger dared. 


And loud the welcoming shout resounds 
Through all the happy air; 

But one—a woman in the crowd, 

With head upon her bosom bowed— 
Is weeping softly there. 


She sees a few brave, fearless men 
Holding the foe at bay; 

And one, a boy—her boy, O God!— 

Senseless upoy the bloody sod, 
Where fiercest falls the fray. 


Looking, she sees a warrior pause 
Where deadliest flows the strife ; 
And stooping where her darling lay, 

He bears him tenderly away, 
And brings him back to life. 


Long has she worshipped him afar; 
But now that he is near, 

And others strew their offerings 

About his way, she only brings 
The tribute of a tear! 


He knew not—but the record that 
The waiting angels kept, 

Bore jewels in its wreath of fame, 

That glorified the warrior’s name— 
They were the tears she wept! 


+ 


An infinitely small piece of old can be 
spread over a wire that might girdle the earth ; 
yet a much less portion of truth will serve to 
gild a much greater quantity of falsehood. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE GOLDEN HORN'S RETURN. 
A SEA STORY. 


BY HARRY HUNT. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PARTING. 


Two boys—or rather, youths—one with a 
calm, sweet mouth, and thoughtful, tender 
eyes—gray, with violet lights—the other with 
black eyes full of passion, and dark, curling 
locks, were standing beside an old, half-dilap- 
idated schoolhouse, on the decayed walls of 
which were cut hundreds ‘of names, as if with 
a boy’s irregular and slant-wise carving. 

Many of these names had dates attached to 
them. Some dated far enough back to have 
belonged to the grandfathers of the two lads 
now poring over these ancient records of a 
scholarship of the past. Some were at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, 
and the rest still more recently inscribed, and 
in a more modern style of name-spelling. 
Two names seemed to have more interest for 
the two boys who had this day taken their 
final farewell of the old place, and were about 
to take their stand in the world. 

Ah, that farewell to boyhood! That part- 
ing from the sports of the child—that sever- 
ing from the sweet and affectionate wiles of 
the fireside circle! How many, in giving up 
their youth, bid adieu to happiness. The 
mother’s holy kiss, the sister’s pure and inno- 
cent caress, the father’s benediction—how 
often are they forgotten in the snare-tangled 
pathway of the man! 


Matthew Thornton and William Dalrymple 
were cousins. Their fathers were half-broth- 
ers; but neither so much resembled the pater- 
nal side of the family, as that of the maternal. 
The two boys, therefore, were as unlike 
as relatives can be; yet bound to each 
other, perhaps, by that very contrast. Mat- 
thew’s sweet and tender exterior covered as 
fine and beautiful a nature; while Will*Dal- 
rymple’s flashing eyes, and full, passionate 
lips, symbolized the inward workings of a 
spirit that, under certain circumstances, might 
have shown itself truly grand. At present, 
there seemed little chance for the two lives to 
attain to anything beyond the average of well- 
educated, highly-bred youths. And yet there 
were glorious possibilities for both. 
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“Well, Matt, how shall we use our liberty ?” 
sald Will Dalrymple. “For my own part, I 
never have had any leisure since I was a little 
urchin of five years, and I shall not know what 
to do with it.” 

“Not had any leisure? Where were you 
in our long vacations ?” 

“Where? Playing the agreeable to little 
misses less than my own age. I call that hard 
work, Matt. I know my fute is to be a bach- 
elor; for I have had so much of ‘ Love’s young 
dream,’ that I shall never endure young ladies 
of any age.” 

The thoughtful eyes brightened,with an un- 


’ utterable sentiment,as Matt Thornton replied: 


“Why, Will—not even Amy Churchill ?” 

“Not even Amy Churchill, Matt.” 

Matt turned away, incredulous. He had 
seen too much on both sides, to doubt that 
the affection was sincere; and, youthful as he 
was, he had bigh and lofty ideas of the truth- 
fulness of love, and harbored no thought of 
any idle sacrifice. 

“ Well, seriously, Will, what do you intend 
to do in the way of a livelihood ?” 

“There is but one thing, Matt, for me. I 
shall go to sea. You knowI have always 
said so.” 

“Yes, but I thought you would give it up. 
It will separate us, for I have no desire for 
such an unquiet life. I don’t want to part 
with you, old boy,” he continued, assuming a 
gaiety he did. not feel, and dashing away 
something very like a tear from the violet 
eyes. 

“No more do I from you, Matt. I wish we 
could be together still; but that is not to be 
thought of. A quiet life would as ill suit me, 
as the reverse would suit you. Besides, I 
have no mother to lie and listen to the storms 
at night, and worry herself about her sailor 
boy, as yours would.” 

It was the passionate black eyes now that 
shed tears; for Will’s mother had died only 
two months before, costing her son such bit- 
ter grief that Matt had almost feared for his 
reason. Often, in the watches of the night, 
had the tender, thoughtful lad waked and 
wept with his motherless friend. It was then 
that Amy Churchill had become dear to both, 
by her unaffected sympathy. 

Amy Churchill was the dauglter of their 
good old preceptor—worthy of the deep and 
lasting love of any heart. She was a pale, 
quiet girl—not sad nor morbid, but simply 
quiet. 

She had waited on the boys,as a sister 


would have done, from the time when they 
were mere children—when she, too, was a 
child; for girls mature so much sooner than 
boys. Her father gave her the same instruc- 
tion that he gave the boys, but with this dif- 
ference—that she studied at home, and they 
in the old, old schoolhouse which he had rent- 
ed so long, and which the proprietor would 
neither pull down and replace with another, 


nor repair the ravages of time and school- 


boys. 

Had Amy gone to school with them, there 
would have been no romance; but, coming 
home from the dingy old place, into the bright 
sunshine of Mrs. Churchill’s parlor, they 
would have sadly missed the little neat figure 
that sat in the sun by the window, at work or 
reading; or, sometimes, playing on the old- 
fashioned piano, and singing charming ballads 
in the sweetest voice imaginable. The boys 
thought they loved her as a sister; but Will 
Dalrymple soon confided to Matthew that if 
he lived to be a man, he should marry Amy 
Churchill. 

It was well that the darkness hid Matt’s face 
from his companion, when he revealed this, 
for the same boyish dream had been his. But 
Matthew Thornton was too noble to wish 
aught but success to his cousin, whom he 
loved so well. No one knew the struggle 
which the poor boy endured, when Will, con- 
fident of Amy’s preference, would set all Mat- 
thew’s claims at naught, and monopolize her 
whole time and attention. Yet he bore it 
heroically—never, by look or word, betraying 
the inward pain. No wonder that he was as- 
tonished when he spoke with such indiffer- 
ence of her, just as their parting was to take 
place. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE RE-UNION. 


WE pass over five years in the history of 
our two heroes, at the end of which we find 
Will Dalrymple on board a fine clipper ship, 
bound to California. He has not made so 
much progress in his profession as one would 
have imagined, from his early promise. A 
second mate’s berth had been offered him, and 
he had accepted, After the friends had part- 
ed, Will had fallen into dissipation. Matthew 
Thornton had gone out to California, almost 
as soon as they had left Mr. Churchill’s school, 
as clerk in a counting-house. At first, the 
correspondence between the friends had been 
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constant; but on Will’s side, it had decreased, 
and finally ended wholly, before two years had 
gone by. Matthew felt hurt and displeased. 
Had he known the true cause, he would have 
continued to write, and have remonstrated 
with him. Their early affection andintimacy 
would have fully warranted him in so doing. 
For himself, no vice nor dissipation had mar- 
red the exquisite purity of his boyhood. His 
intellect was of a high order, and his princi- 
ples as high. 
he had ever uttered a word that might not 
have been said to his mother or sister. 

Yet Matthew Thornton was no milk-sop— 
no mere sentimental dreamer. He was a 
wide-awake man of business, a shrewd rea- 
soner, an honest politician—not a perfect man, 
but as near it as might be. 

Thoughts of Amy Churchill sometimes flit- 
ted across his mind, but always remembering 
the old affection that Will professed for her, 
he forbore to even write to her, notwithstand- 
ing that Will’s remarks on the day of leaving 
school, long ago, had puzzled and amazed him. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
OUTWARD BOUND. 


MEANWHILE, Will Dalrymple was speed- 
ing onward to the end of his voyage. His old 
passionate way had made him some enemies 
on board ship at first, but his really generous 
temper had reconciled them; and confidence 
in his judgment, as well as love for his bril- 
liant qualities, had taken the place of any 
other feeling. Whatever Will might be on 
shore, he was a man at sea—whole-hearted, 
open, frank, and, in many things, really noble. 
It chanced that the clipper was consigned to 
the firm in which Matthew Thornton was 
now a valued partner, and that he went on 
board as soon as she arrived in harbor. 
was busy, and did not notice who came on 
board; but Matt saw him. In a moment, for- 
getlul of past coolness, he had hastened to- 
wards him, and held out his hand. Spite of 
Dalrymple’s course of life, he had not altered 
so much as had his old friend. He did not 
recognize him, until the familiar voice, unal- 
tered in a single tone, exclaimed: 

“Do you not know me, Will ?” 

He turned quickly. The spell of other 
years was upon him, and he joyfully held out 
his hand. 

“T will not detain you now,” said Matt, 
giving his hand a cordial pressure, “but the 
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moment you can leave the ship, come to me,” 
giving him his direction. 

That evening saw a joyful re-union. Old 
themes were discussed, old friendships renew- 
ed; and Will confessed all his folly to the 
truest friend he ever had. 

“And your love for Amy Churchill ?” asked 
Matt. 

Dalrymple sighed. 

“That dream passed away, years ago, Matt. 
I sought her after I became unworthy of her, 
and of course was refused. But she will not 
give you the answer that she broke my heart 
with,” he added, smiling. 

“ Would you have me build my happiness 
over any dead hopes of yours, my friend?” 

“ That would not alter anything, you know, 
and would be the next best to succeeding my- 
self. Take passage home with us, storm Fa- 
ther Churchill’s castle, and carry away the 
Lady Amy to your palace of gold.” 

He said this so playfully, yet withal so, ear- 
nestly, that Thornton could not but believe 
him sincere. And, ere the evening closed, it 
was decided that Matt should go home in the 
Golden Horn. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Ir is sad to be ill, even, when the patient is 
at his own home, with dear ones around him 
—when the bed is of the softest, and the hand 
of affection sweetens every bitter potion. But 
who shall describe the agonies of sickness 
when one is tossed upon the o¢ean, when the 
narrow lodging seems like a rack tothe weary 
limbs, and the rough kindness of men seems 
cruelty itself, because lacking the delicate 
touch of woman’s hand ? 

Never before bad Matthew Thornton expe- 
rienced a day’s illness. Always delicate in 
frame, he had still enjoyed a remarkable ex- 
emption from actual ill health; but now, a fe- 
ver had attacked him, and he lay prostrate in 
his narrow room, unable to move, save when 
the strength, borrowed from the disease, sent 
him wildly from his bed, and he traversed the 
deck, until, falling helpless into some sailor’s 
strong arms, he was taken back to sleep the 
sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Every moment that could be taken from 
Dalrymple’s actual duties, was devoted to the 
bedside of his friend. Often, when Matt was 
raving with delirium, the sight of Will's face, 
as he entered the state-room, would bring 
back the vagrant senses, and he would lie like 
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a little child, holding the rough hand to his 
lips for hours together, until Will was sum- 
moned away. 

One night, in August, the deep rumbling of 
thunder was added to the noise of the waves 
that had so distracted the sensitive nerves of 
the sick man. Soon the storm increased. 
The night was intensely dark, save for the 
terrible flashes of lightning that seemed to 
play and sport with every bolt of iron in the 
ship. Every moment the captain expected 
the masts to be shivered, and the vessel to be 
set on fire. Noone on board had ever wit- 
nessed anything half so terrific. 

An old shipmaster has told me that nothing 
is so grand, and at the same time so frightful, 
as lightning at sea. On this night, it seemed 
as if the whole host of heaven’s artillery were 
let loose upon the ship. One poor fellow, a 
sailor who was ordered aloft at the commence- 
ment of the storm, was struck blind; the fluid 
passing down the mast, splitting off a large 
fragment. It was, indeed, a night of terror. 
Once, in the course of the night, Will Dal- 
rymple obtained time to sit down beside the 
sick man. The small window was opened to 
give him air; and the blue flame of the light- 
ning, as it played over his white, ghastly face, 
was inexpressibly horrible. 

“He will die to-night,’ thought Will. 
“ Nothing can save him, in such an awful trial 
of nerves and strength, At least, he will go 
mad.” 

Through the long night—for, although it 
was August, and short nights, yet it seemed 
immeasurably long—the storm never slacken- 
ed for a moment. The moans of the man who 
had been blinded, and whose head had been 
much injured, added to the general distress. 
Towards morning, Will left his friend, and 
went upon deck. Long trails of blue flame 
were lighting up the foamy track of the ship. 
The men who were employed at various parts 
of the ship’s rigging, received the same ghast- 
ly flame upon their upturned faces, making 
them look like demons. It was, indeed, a flery 
baptism to them all, far out at sea, away alike 
from human sympathy and human help, and 
only this “ strange fire from heaven” to show 
them their uncertain way through the track- 
less waters, 

The day dawned, and the storm abated. 
The captain had watched beside Matt, until 
then, when he beckoned Will to come in. 

“ He is gone!” said the captain. 

“ Gone ?” 

“Yes. Ihave watched for two hours, dur- 
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ing which I have not been able to perceive 
that he breathed.” 

Will approached the berth in which his 
friend lay, touched the chill hand, and listened. 

“T think you are mistaken, sir,” he replied. 
“ His heart beats yet.” 

It was the great crisis of the fever, and he 
was sleeping through it. Until noon, there 
was not a movement. Then he awoke, sensi- 
ble, and looking better, but still weak as an 
infant. A single drop of wine was all that 
Will dared to give him, but that single drop 
renewed his strength. 

“O, Will! friend—dear friend! you have 
saved my life!” were his first faint words. 

“And you have saved me from worse than 
death, Matt. You shall never have reason to 
rebuke me again for evil doing, God helping 
me. Your sickness has completed the work 
you began in health.” 

“Thank God!” said the poor weak voice. 
“Kiss me, Will. May God bless and help 
you.” 

Recovery was rapid from this time. Matt 
was borne to the deck every morning, upon 
the shoulders of the sailors, and placed on a 
mattress in the air. One morning, the blind 
sailor came groping along the deck. Matt 
observed him, and asked who he was. Then 
Will related to him the tale of that fearful 
night. Matt wept at sight of the poor fellow’s 
eyes, from which the light was forever shut 
out. He called to him, and speaking kindly, 
promised to provide for him as soon as he re- 
covered, after the ship arrived. 


CHAPTER V. 


“HOME AGAIN.” 

“Home again! home again, from a foreign shore! 
And 0, it fills my soul with joy, 
To meet my friends once more.” 


So sang Matt, now fully recovered, as he 
came in sight of New York, and father, 
mother and friends came off from the shore 
to receive him. A tear dimmed Will Dal- 
rymple’s eye. His father had died during his 
absence, and now he was alone, as he said. 

“Alone! with me by your side, Will ?—with 
one who will never forsake you? Come home 
with me. My parents shall be yours always. 
I can vouch for them.” 

And when the officers and crew were dis- 
charged, Matt went himself, and affectionately 
forced him to go home with him. 
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“Where now, Will?” asked his friend, one 
beautiful October morning, when the woods 
were painted anew by the Great Artist, and 
Will was arraying himself in a new suit. 

“ Going into the country.” 

“ Going where ?” 

“Into the country, to see an old friend.” 

“ Who is it?” 

Will laughed a gay, happy laugh, as he an- 
swered: 

“Mr. Churchill.” 

Matt colored painfully. Was it possible 
that after all he had said, he was going to woo 
Amy? 

“Don’t be distressed, old Matt,” Will said, 
playfully. “Iam not going to injure your 
cause with Amy. I would not if I could; and 
I knowI could not. Depend upon this, Matt, 
that I will never-be refused twice by the same 
lady. Mr. Churchill had a niece with him 
when I went away. I have a mind to know 
if she is still there: Do you think I am sufli- 
ciently reformed for her to trust me ?” 

“TI do, indeed. A man like you wi'l never 
fall twice. But I should like to go with you.” 

“Certainly. I shall be all the happier, and 
I will promise not to look at Amy, if you 
wish it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WOOING. 


Mr. CuurcHILL had removed to a sweet 
little rustic place, which his own and his 
daughter’s taste had converted into a perfect 
paradise. Seen on this lovely October day, 
when the woods around it were rich in crim- 
son and gold, mingled with the enduring hue 
of the evergreens, it seemed a palace for the 
fairies. 

They were just saying so, when Matt ex- 
claimed, “ Look! there are the fairies them- 
selves!” Amy Churchill and her cousin were 
returning from the woods, laden with autum- 
nal leaves. They stopped short at seeing two 
strangers, but Amy recovered her politeness, 
and accosted them with “ You are wishing to 
see Mr. Churchill? Walk on, if you please, 
gentlemen. You will find him in the porch.” 

“We will take your welcome first,” said 
Wil! Dalrymple, whom she had not recognized 
because of his bronzed countenance. “ Here 
is your old friend, Mr. Thornton, whom you 
must be happy to see.” 

Amy started, and blushed crimson. In their 
youthful days, Matthew Thornton had always 


been her preference; yet, with a woman's 
delicate tact, she had never shown any differ- 
ence in her feelings between the two. He had 
never noticed the preference. Will was so 
apt to boast of her liking for himself, that, 
even had he suspected it, he would not have 
revealed it to him ; and he was too sensitive 
to let any one else see the current of his 
thoughts. 

Happy indeed were the Churchills, to see 
the youths they had so cherished like sons in 
their home. They insisted on at least a month 
from thém; but this was impossible. Matt’s 
wooing had but brief time, and he improved 
it well. Will generously left the two together, 
in the October moonlight, as they were saun- 
tering down the avenue that led to the wood ; 
and, under the rustling branches, with the 
autumn leaves dropping around them, and 
the rich fragrance crushing out at every foot- 
step, they told the old, old story, that renews 
itself with every lover, since Adam wooed his 
Eve in Paradise. 

Five years had not blotted out the remem- 
brance of Matthew Thornton from the girl’s 
heart. Her father, she knew, prized him 
above all the pupils he had ever received into 
his family; and her mother had ever loved 
him with the affection of a parent. 

What then remained but for Amy to accept 
the love thus offered? And so, when they 
returned to the house, there was that in both 
their faces which told what had been the re- 
sult of the interview. Will manfully bore 
their happy looks, although, had not the at- 
tention of others been fully engrossed, they 
might have detected something like a tear in 
the black eyes. 

“ You know me, Mr. Churchill,” said Matt, 
“T do not think I am spoiled since I left you. 
Will you show your trust in me by allowing 
Amy to marry me now ?” 

This was after all had retired save his host 
and himself. Mr. Churchill pressed his hand 
warmly, 

“To no one would I give her more willing- 
ly; but, O, Matt! how can I spare my child ?” 

“Then come with us. I will stay three 
weeks, if you can be ready then. We shall be 
all together, then; and .poor Will shall have 
time to prove his entire reformation before he 
marries your niece, as he wishes to do, now 
that his chance with Amy has failed. I can 
give him a business that will lead him into less 
temptation than his present life. You see, sir, 
how happy you will make so many people.” 

“Ah, Matt, Matt! from your earliest boy- 
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THE GOLDEN HORN’S RETURN. 


hood, you could wheedle me into any scheme 
you pleased. Isee you have not lost your 
power. If my wife consents to your arrange- 
ment, I shall offer no objection.” 

And Mrs. Churchill, dreading to be parted 
from her daughter, did consent. 

Before October had changed her bright 
leaves to russet, the Golden IHorn was on her 
way back to California, bearing as happy a 
party as ever visited the modern E) Dorado. 

Will is now in partnership with Matt, and 
has married the pretty cousin Dora. Not a 
trace of his former folly appears. He has 
subsided into a grave, sedate business man, 
abroad; but in the bosom of his family, a 
sparkle of the old vivacity renews itself. 

Sweet Amy Thornton! If we have not 
brought her portrait before the reader, and 
praised her beautiful face, her brown eyes and 
hair, and the lips which we should have to go 
back to old Shakspeare’s bee, for a descrip- 
tion, let him go to San Francisco, where she 
dispenses the largest hospitality to all who 
come from “ the States.” 

Matthew Thornton, too! Many are the 
poor youths whom he upholds from sinking 
into despair; many a disappointed gold-seek- 
er, worn out with hardships at the mines, has 
found rest and comfort in his house. He was 
not the man to forget the poor blind sailor 
struck by lightning, who was left behind when 
the ship sailed. He had written to a friend 
to seek him out in Boston, whither he was 
trying to go,in order to find his mother. 
Matthew’s friend found him, and the promise 
of a stated sum, yearly, increased his own 
and his mother’s comfort. In his own family, 
he is blessed beyond all description; and, in 
the three neighboring houses, there is a stock 
of happiness larger than sometimes happens 
to a whole community. Thus may they ever 
prosper to the end. 


AN AFFECTIONATE WOLF. 

M. Fred. Cuvier tells a story of a wolf, in 
which the sentiment of affection existed in a 
remarkable degree. The animal had been 
brought up like a dog, and became familiar 
with every one he was in the habit of seeing. 
He would follow his master, seemed to suffer 
from his absence, evinced entire submission, 
and differed not in manners from the tamest 
domestic dog. The master being obliged to 
travel, made a present of him to the Royal 
Menagerie at Paris. Here, shut up in his 
compartment, the animal remained for several 
weeks moody and discontented, and almost 
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without eating. He gradually, however, re- 
covered, attached himself to his keeper, and 
seemed to have forgotten all his past affec- 
tions, when his master returned after an ab- 


sence of eighteen months. At the very first ~ 


word which he pronounced, the wolf, who did 
not see him in the crowd, instantly recognized 
him, and testified his joy by his antics and his 
cries. Being set at liberty, he overwhelmed 
his old friends with caresses, just as the most 
attached dog would have done after a separa- 
tion of a few days. Unhappily, his master 
was obliged to quit him a second time, and 
this absence was again to the poor wolf the 
cause of profound regret; but time allayed his 
grief. Three years elapsed, and the wolf was 
living very comfortably with a young dog that 
had been given him as acompanion. After 
this space of time, sufficient to make any dog 
—except that of Ulysses—forget his master, 
the gentleman returned again. It was eve- 
ning ; all was shut up, aud the eyes of the ani- 
mal could be of no use to him, but the voice 
of his beloved master was not yet effaced 
from his memory; the moment he heard, he 
knew it, and answered by cries expressive of 
the most impatient desire, and on the obstacle 
which separated them being removed, his 
cries redoubled. The animal rushed forward, 
placed his forefeet on the shoulders of his 
friend, licked every part of his face, and 
threatened with his teeth those very keepers 
to whom so recently he had testified the 
warmest affection. 


INVISIBLE INE. 

The most curious of all kinds of invisible 
inks is that from cobalt. It is avery singular 
phenomenon, that the figures traced out with 
this ink may be made to disappear and re-ap- 
pear at pleasure. This property is peculiar to 
ink obtained from cobalt, for all the other 
kinds are at first invisible until some sub- 
stance has been applied to make them appear ; 
but when once they have appeared they re- 
main. To prepare this ink, take zaffre, and 
dissolve it in nitro-muriatic acid, till the acid 
extracts from it the metallic part of the cobalt, 
which communicates to the zaffre its blue 
color; then dilute the solution, which is very 
acrid, with common water. If you write with 
liquor on paper, the characters will be invisi- 
ble; but when exposed to a sufficient degree 
of heat they will become green. When the 
paper has cooled they will disappear. Observe, 
ifthe paper be too much heated, they will not 
disappear at all. 
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BY GLORGE NH. COOMER. 
Like a plant that since has flowered, 
Where old oaks in grandeur towered, 
With thy sweet, benignant smile 
Beaming o'er the ancient isle, 
Where the glory rose and set 
Of each old Plantagenet, 
Long mayst thou, with spotless hand, 
Wield the sceptre of thy land! 


May the spirits of the great 

Guard thy throne and shield thy state! 
May stout William's mighty shade 
Smite thy foes with Norman blade! 
And old Coeur de Lion's arm, 
Viewless, shelter thee from harm! 


Scorning vain and courtly arts, 
Still thou reignest Queen of Hearts; 
Still, with all a woman's grace, 
TUndefiled by power and place, 
Thou hast glory, more than springs 
From thy old ancestral kings. 


On the far historic page 

Of soine future clime and age, / 

Thine shail be the loveliest name e 
Of the queens of English fame. 

Mary’s weak, fanatic soul, 

Stera Elizabeth's control, 

Shall their niche in story win, 

For their wisdom or their sin; 

But a nobler fame is due 

Her who reigns a woman true. 


FLAMES, 


-BY CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


MABEL WERNER had become disgusted 
with men. She forswore the whole tribe. 
They were too pretty and too petty, too white 
and delicate ; their boots were too shiny, their 
voices too fine, their hats too radiant. They 
were too much afraid of cold, wet and fatigue, 
and they ate candy. She dreamed of the days 
of chivalry, when to shrink from death was to 
be craven, and when Charlemagne beat his 
lady-love and rolled her in the mud till she 
consented to marry him. Even that was bet- 
ter than not to have gumption to strike a blow 
(only Mabel didn’t say “ gumption,” she was 
too exquisite Jor that). In the depths of her 
own heart, she thought she would like a man 


who could make her obey him, even if he 
should drop a heavy hand upon her shoulder 
when she proved rebellious. But there must 
be a mental force stronger than the brute, 
and flushes of tenderness over this rough 
nature, like gentians upon an Alp. 

“ You sneer at the ‘ Woman’s Rights’ move- 
ment,” she said one day. “It is a natural 
consequence. Effeminate men make bold 
women. «The present generation of men, as 
fur as my knowledge of them goes, are better 
fitted for the spianing-wheel than for anything 
else.” 

Heinrich Riemer, who sat across the room 
reading a newspaper, deliberately raised his 
eye-glass at this, and scanned the speaker, 
coolly. He had not looked ather before, except 
just a glance at the dinner-table, as she sat 
beside him, when he noticed that her hands 
and neck were white as milk, and her hair of 
the warmest auburn shade, with a strong de- 
sire to curl. Now he noted the vivid, flicker- 
ing peach-blossom in each cheek; the lovely 
red of the finely-cut mouth; the soft black of 
the eyes, and the slight, proud figure. Fin- 
ishing his survey, and suffering a slow, quiet 
smile to play about his lips, his cool, blue eyes 
dropped upon his paper again, and he became 
apparently lost in an intense study of the 
daily news. 

“ Handsome girl,” he commented inwardly. 
“ Been reading Bulfinch’s books, or Walter 
Scott. She'll soon get over it.” 

Mabel had been aware of this scrutiny, and 
had borne it very well, although the peach- 
blossoms had, perhaps, deepened a little. She 
had not at first been aware of his presence, 
and felt that she deserved a retort of some 
kind. Of course he was dreadfully impudent, 
but then, she was not sure that a little rude- 
ness was not refreshing after the satiety of 
civility which she had experienced. Besides, 
what did she care for this new boarder? He 
was precisely nobody that she knew of. A 
youngish man, not particularly handsome, 
blue-eyed, yellow-haired, with a slight Ger- 
man accent, a civil-engineer, somebody had 
said. No matter about him. So Mabel shook 
out the folds of her black silk dress, and 
sauntered from the room, humming the 
Marseilles, 

Mrs. Lyon kept six boarders, and they were 
all expected to be highly respectable, such as 
could speak to each other without detriment 
to caste. Whether they desired it or not, 
they must get somewhat acquainted, and they 
al] seemed to desire it. Etta Burbank played 
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and sang the prettiest songs in the prettiest 
manner; her uncle played chess and told the 
best stories; Lieutenant Shorey broke hearts, 
and made himself agreeable generally; Mrs. 
Jameson talked charming nonsense, and 
“Jaughed unquenchably,” ete. ; each had a gift, 
and all played whist and euchre. So they 
managed to spend some very pleasant even- 
ings together. 

Now Mabel sat between Mrs. Lyon and Mr. 
Riemer at the table, and, consequently, that 
gentleman could not get a cup of coffee with- 
out her mediation, and she could not get the 
butter without his. This caused various small 
compliments to be exchanged, then the gen- 
tleman bowed profoundly on meeting her in 
the hall, then she found herself sitting oppo- 
site to him at a euchre-table. 

Mr. Reimer was remarkably silent with his 
new acquaintances, It was really wonderful 
to see how little he said, without at the same 
time seeming to have left anything necessary 
unsaid. His looks and gestures were denial, 
assent, doubt, pleasure, reserve, everything. J 
It was not bashfulness, for he was coolness 
personified. It was not a lack of words, for 
what he said was well and promptly said. It 
seemed, rather, that he observed others and 
reserved himself, He began to pique Mabel’s 
curiosity. 

It is true there was not much need any 
one else should talk when Mrs, Jameson was 
present, for she chattered on, undaunted by 
reticence. Lieutenant Shorey sat opposite 
her, and tossed his cards with a languid grace, 


appearing to attend to his partner, but glane- 
ing furtively at Mabel, with whom he was in 
love that night, his love being an intermittent 
fever. The young soldier was so handsome, 
and such a favorite, that he could not help 
having a suspicion that success was always 
sure if he cared to try; perhaps without try- 
ing. Besides, he, like Daniel Webster, needed 
an occasion to awaken him. His lazy, power- 
ful length of limb; his languid, deep-fringed 
eyes; his careless, full-lipped mouth, all grew 
instinct with fire and energy at the shadow 
ofarival. Even this cool, distant stranger, 
whose glances, though keen, were few, made 
him more observant of Mabel. He found him- 
self going into ecstasies, mentally, over her 
exquisite complexion, and wondering at her 
silence. 

“I like euchre of all things,” said Mrs. 
Jameson. “One can talk. Besides, dash is 
one of its characteristics, and dash and cour- 
age are the life of life.” 
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“Do dash and courage always go togeth- 
er?” inquired Mr. Riemer, laying the queen 
of hearts on the table, 

“T will take that lady,” remarked the soldier, 
dropping his card. 

“With a knave,” added Mr. Riemer. “ If 
Miss Werner will allow me to intimate that 
a knight can be a knave.” 

“Of course dash and courage go together,” 
said Mrs. Jameson, finding an opening. 

“What a memory you have, Nina,” re- 
marked Mabel. 

“Who was it that said, ‘Your sad, wise 
valor is the true complexion that leads the 
van, and swallows up the cities?’ ” 

Mabel looked at the speaker for the first 
time attentively. How melodious his voice 
could be, and what fine lines there were about 
his mouth. Withdrawing her gaze, she met 
that of Lieutenant Shorey, and smiled to take 
the slight flash out of his eyes. The soldier 
was awake. So much awake, and so very at- 
tentive to her for the rest of the evening, that 
Mabel felt angry. This man had made her 
unhappy. He had advanced and receded so 
many times, that, although she never had 
thought that she loved him, he had kept her 
attention continually on the alert watching 
for changes, wondering now if he really did 
love her as entirely as he seemed to, and 
again, wondering what could have offended 
him. His fine person, and a certain fascina- 
tion of manner, had first pleased her, while his 
reputation for bravery had excited her en- 
thusiasm. Then he had made such decided 
love to her at times, that she could not help 
thinking of him. There had been times when 
she had almost thought that she loved him, 
and times when she had wept over some sud- 
den change from tender assiduity to chilling 
neglect. Had he compromised her she would 
never have forgiven him, but since all looked 
on it as aspasmodic flirtation, with more feel- 
ing on his side than on hers, her pride was 
saved. Still, she was getting tired of such 
caprice. He might be distant, but he should 
no more come near. 

But even this caprice she found it easier to 
bear, than the gentle, unregardful coldness of 
Mr. Riemer, who scarcely seemed to sée her. 
The soldier’s obtrusive coolness was under- 
laid by some thought of her, but this man’s 
mind seemed to shut her out entirely. It was 
somewhat humiliating. She got to have an 
odd feeling of resentment toward bim, and to 
be spurred by little jealousies. aShe fancied 
that he assumed a patronizing air towards 
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her, and that his occasional smile spoke con- 
scious superiority. It made her frantic. She 
would have been glad to see that poise of his 
disturbed, for once. She would have experi- 
enced satisfaction could she have seen him 
stumble in the street, or choke with his tea. 
But none of these things happened. He did 
everything in a quiet, well-bred manner which 
she found entirely exasperating. 

And so the winter wore away, and Easter 
came. Easter was a sorrowful anniversary for 
Mabel. Two years before, her brother, her 
idol, the last link in the family chain, had died 
—died with his pale hand clasped in hers, his 
eyes dimming on her eyes, whispering, as the 
sun rose on her watching, “ The Lord rises 
to-day, Mabel,” his last words. The girl had 
kept this anniversary with closed doors, ex- 
cept that she stole out at sunset to lay flowers 
over that lowly bed where he lay. Mabel 
could be gay, was capable of happiness, but it 
needed only a word or a look to bring all the 
past back to her, and shrivel the two years 
like a scroll. Strangely enough, though for 
weeks she had looked forward with sorrowful 
anticipation, when the morning came, she rose 
perfectly forgetful. She went into the break- 
fast-room late, and found the whole family 
assembled. Mr. Riemer’s chair had been 
changed lately by some means, and placed 
opposite instead of beside her, and when she 
took her seAt, he greeted her with the grave- 
est, slightest bow. 

“T thought everybody got up early on 
Easter morning,” said Etta Burbank. 

“ Easter!” exclaimed Mabel, with a sudden 
change of countenance. 

“Didn’t you know it ?” 

“J—I forgot,” faltered Mabel, her eyes fill- 
ing, her lip trembling, as she left the table, 
scarcely restraining her sobs till she closed the 
door. She had forgotten her brother, and a 
stranger had reminded her. Self-reproach 
made her sorrow all the more poignant, and 
when she went down stairs to go to the ceme- 
tery, her face was white, and her eyes heavy. 
She met Mr. Riemer in the hall. He removed 
his hat, and stood aside to let her pass, but 
without speaking. Mrs. Lyon had explained 
in the-morning. 

From that day his manner to her changed. 
Nothing could be more deferential and deli- 
cate. He studied her wishes, and anticipated 
them in a way that was as gratifying as it was 
unobtrusive. Mabel felt herself surrounded 
with a quiet,qatchful care on which she learned 
to lean, and never missed. Once in a while she 
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would forget, and show some of her old an- 
tagonism, but he never seemed to perceive it, 
And thus the winter passed. 

“T shan’t be able to keep out of the coun- 
try much longer,” he said. “This June 
weather is too fine for the city. Do you not 
begin to lean tree-ward, Miss Werner ?” 

“No,” said Mabel, telling a fib for the sake 
of being contrary. “I shall stay in town, 

‘A house is much more to my taste thar a tree, 
And for groves—O, a fine grove of chimneys for 
me.’”’ 

He gave her a look. Of course he knew 
better than she said, but he would have been 
better pleased, had she condescended to say 
what she meant. Mabel began to repent a 
little, he had been so kind and thoughtful 
lately. 

“ But then woods are good to pick black- 
berries in,” she admitted. Then, as he con- 
tinued silent, she came quite down, and said, 
half-laughing, and with a pretty penitence, 
“ Please excuse me! I do want to get into 
the country, and am sorry that I can’t go.” 

He smiled gently, scarce looking at her. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Just as Mabel was preparing to retire that 
night, Mrs, Jameson rushed into her room. 

“Mabel, there’s a splendid fire on S—— 
street. Let’s go.” 

“What! alone?” said Mabel, brightening, - 
but apprehensive. 

“Yes, nobody will know us, and there are 
always women at a fire. We can draw our 
clouds over our faces. Come! I am longing 
to see a fire.” 

They reached the place in a few minutes, 
and gliding among the crowd, gained a corner 
near where they took up their post of observa- 
tion. Here was beauty, sublimity and terror. 
Mabel found her eyes full. The fire had com- 
menced ina stable in the rear of a large ware- 
house that was filled from basement to eaves 
with the costly draperies of other lands. In- 
side its granite walls were piled carpets from 
England; velvets from Lyons; rarest laces 
from France; shawls from Cashmere, evident- 
ly worth saving. The stables, filled with hay, 
were wrapped in flames beyond saving, and 
the warehouse, by some strange coincidence, 
was on fire inside. Some incendiary’s work. 
The flremen worked like tigers. Their hoarse 
shouts answered from point to point, or ran 
along the lines. They were everywhere, hang- 
ing from windows, running up ladders, di- 
recting hose. Water flowed in torrents, a 


perfect network of streams crossing or con- 
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verging in all directions. Still the flames 
seemed progressing leisurely, and rather feed- 
ing on the water than stayed by it. Volumes 
of smoke poured from ddor and crevice, sud- 
denly bursting into sheets of flames, walls, 
floor and ceiling one insupportable brightness. 
Tongues of flame, like serpents, writhed and 
hung and gnawed and darted and lapped the 
window frames, and thrust themselves from 
dark places. From a high window far above 
the rest of the fire, a small thread of bright- 
ness crept, so small, so flickering, that it 
might have been a reflection on the glass. 
While Mabel watched it, doubting, the win- 
dow was suddenly broken out, and a fireman 
swung himself from it by a rope, slowly de- 
scending the dizzy height, from which a turn 
of the wrist would have precipitated him to 
the pavement, a shapeless mass—slowly de- 
scending to a window, into which he swung 
himself, and disappeared. Mabel ‘shivered 
with horror. In a moment he appeared again, 
a ladder had been raised, he let himself down 
to it, and descended. 

“What nerve!” cried Mabel, out of breath. 
“T never saw anything like it. See, Nina, he 
is coming this way. Look at a hero.” 

He came near them, to where a gentleman 
stood with a pale face, watching the fire, and 
now and then, giving directions to some one 
near him, when a package of goods was 
brought out. He was looking at a windowa 
little distance from’ the burning ones. The 
firemen approached him. 

“There have been fires set in half a dozen 
places inside,” he said. “ There’s black work. 
The only staircase that leads to the upper 
floor is on fire, and the floor was so hot under 
me that I had to come out at the window.” 

“T’ve got fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
Cashmere shawls in that corner room,” said 
the owner. “ What can you do?” 

“Get them out,” was the prompt answer. 
“Here, Sterne, get Ball and go into that 
corner room for whatever is there, and I will 
go up outside with the hose.” 

“Isn’t he superb?” cried Mabel, trembling 
with excitement and enthusiasm. “Do you 
notice, Nina, how calm and assured his voice 
is? I never before perceived so much differ- 
ence in voices, aside from their melody, Now 
most of the men shout in a manner to frighten 
you. His voice not only commands, but en- 
courages. See him go up that ladder. 0, 
if it should break!” 

Mabel saw nothing in all the crowd and 
fire but that bending ladder, and the man 
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climbing swiftly up with an axe. A few blows 
shattered the window completely, and then 
his “play away, five!” broke cheerily from 
the smoke that completely enveloped him. 

Presently the hose at Mabel’s feet swelled 
round, and in a few minutes her hero was 
visible again through the thinning smoke, 

“ Guess we can’t go up again,” said the fire- 
man Ball, as he and his companion deposited a 
load of shawls at the merchant’s. feet. It’s get- 
ting pretty hot up there.” 

The merchant laid his hand upon his arm, 
fixed him with a penetrating glance, and said: 

“My friend, in the desk in that room is a 
little chest that’s worth saving. Bring it safe 
to me, and I will give you one hundred 
dollars.” 

“T risk my life,” said the fireman. “The 
staircase is on fire.” 

“T will give you five hundred dollars,” said 
the merchant. 

“Tt wouldn’t do my ashes any good, sir.” 

“T will give you a thousand.” 

The fireman hesitated a breath. He had 
meant to risk life only where there was a life 
to save, but he remembered a pale girl sewing 
wearily from day to day, till he should be able 
to marry her. Times were hard, his wages 
small. A thousand dollars in his pocket, and 
to-morrow he could give little Anne a 
home. 

“TI will go, sir,’ he said. “My name is 
Willard Ball. If Iam killed, remember Anne 
White ;” and he was off, and out of sight in a 
moment. 

Meanwhile the central fire, battled by many 
engines, was slowly diminishing with fitfifl 
revivals, but where the fireman whom Mabel 
watched fought alone, the insidious flames 
were creeping out here and there. He had 
been inside, but he was forced out, slowly 
retreating. Ribbons of flame flung them- 
selves toward him to catch him in their terri- 
ble lasso, broad sheets flared over him, gleam- 
ing swords sprang at him from dusky sheaths, 
smoke poured over him in smothering vol- 
umes. He retreated slowly, step by step, 
sometimes seeming swallowed up, then again 
just visible, always disputing every step. Then 
he called out: 

“T think I'll come down. Theroom under- 
neath is on fire.” 

“ Ball is inside,” was the answer. 

He ran up the ladder again as though elec- 
trified. Mabel buried her face in her hands, and 
prayed, The crowd gave a half-stifled shout, 
and were silent, watching. Flames began to 
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burst from the lower windows, and long, fiery 
fingers clutched toward the ladder. 

“I’m sorry that be went in,” muttered the 
merchant between his teeth, walking toand fro. 

“O, Mabel!” said Mrs. Jameson, nearly 
weeping, “I’m sorry we came. These two 
men will never get out again.” 

Mabel felt herself grow sick and faint, but 
still she repeated the same petition, “ Father, 
spare them!” everything reeling around her, 
the whole scene narrowed in her vision to 
that one window, with the perilous ladder 
leading to it. The ladder was blackened by 
smoke, and the top of it caught fire momenta- 
rily, but was extinguished. 

“Come out! come out! Your ladder wont 
last ten minutes,” called hundreds of voices. 

For a time there was no answer, and a cry 
of terror broke forth, as flames blazed again 
from the lower windows. Then a figure ap- 
peared at the window, came slowly down the 
ladder, holding a small chest in his hand, and 
fell at the merchant’s feet. The fireman had 
won his Anne, but it had been a narrow es- 
cape. When Mabel dared to look again at the 
ladder, she saw another figure coming slowly 
down, wrapped in some heavy cloth, coming 
slowly down through the flames, which a 
stream of water playing over him, prevented 
from catching fire. 

“Thank God!” murmured Mabel, as he 
reached the ground, and threw his wrapping 
aside, her eyes dimmed by joyful tears. When 
she had wiped them away, she saw him stand- 
ing near her. 

“O, nothing’s the matter with me but this 
litfle scratch with glass,” he said, in answer 
to some inquiries, holding out his hand to 
show blood dripping from his wrist. “ Ball 
had a narrow escape. Have you a handker- 
chief to give me? Mine is gone, and this 
blood runs fast.” 

“I’m sorry I don’t happen—” * 

“ Please let me!” said Mabel, starting for- 
ward impulsively. “I will bind it up.” 

As he turned toward her, his face was in 
shadow so that she could not see it. 

“It is no matter,” he said, in a very low 
tone, and though his features were in shadow, 
she felt that a pair of bright eyes were gazing 
upon her illuminated face. 

“See how it bleeds,” she said. “It is mat- 
ter, sir.” 

He silently extended his arm. 

“T’ve been watching you all the time,” she 
went on, in her sweet, trembling voice, as she 
bound her soft handkerchief around his wrist. 
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“TI scarcely breathed, after you went up the 
last time. Iam very thankful that you are 
safe.” 

“It was nothing,” ‘the stranger said, in a 
voice so low, that, but for its distinctness, she 
could not have heard it. 

“Nothing!” she exclaimed. “It is a good 
deal. It is like an old ballad, only more ex- 
citing. Launcelot never did anything equal 
to it. I think you are a hero, sir. Will you 
tell me your name? I would like to remem- 
ber it.” 

“Dear lady, you would like me less with a 
name, perhaps. I thank you for your kind 
offices.” 

And with a profound bow he turned away. 

“Isn’t he odd, not to tell his name?” said 
Mrs. Jameson, as they ran homeward. “I 
think I have seen him before, but of course I 
couldn’t be sure in such an uncertain, abrupt 
light; and those caps change their looks. He 
will know you, any way, for he never took 
his eyes from you. Besides, your name was 
on your handkerchief, wasn’t it? Quite a 
romance, dear.” 

The fire had burnt up that night’s sleep for 
Mabel, and she was glad that they had all been 
to breakfast, when she went down in the 
morning. She did not feel like talking, least 
of all, about her last night’s adventure. She 
hoped that Mrs. Jameson had already exhaust- 
ed her ideas upon the subject, and that she 
should hear no more about it. But she was dis- 
appointed. At the tea-table, where all were 
asseinbled, the lady opened her budget. Mrs. 
Jameson painted the fire a la Rembrandt; 
the fireman a la Raphael; the ensemble of 
the adventure, ala Hogarth. Mabel listened 
in silent vexation, looking into her plate, her 
color a little heightened. 

“What a charming romance,” laughed 
Lieutenant Shorey, who had been watching 
her. “ We shall see the gallant fireman drop- 
ping in some evening. He can come in after 
his day’s work is over. Probably he is a brick- 
layer.” 

Mabel looked up with a flash. 

“ Whatever his occupation may be, Lieuten- 
ant Shorey, he has the manner of a gentleman; 
and he is the bravest man I ever saw. His 
last going up the ladder to save another, was 
heroic. I*honor and admire him, whoever 
he is?” 

Finishing this oragion, she met the gaze of 
Heinrich Riemer. A blush as beautiful as a 
woman's warmed his cheeks, a smile of more 
than pleasure played around his lips, and his 
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blue eyes grew deeper in their color. Several 
at the table commended Mabel, and in the 
midst of a glorification of firemen, they retir- 
ed to the parlor. 

“Mabel, are you angry with me?” asked 
the officer, following her to a seat apart. 

“Tam always angry with you, when you 
are disagreeable,” she said, not liking the 
somewhat lover-like attitude which he had as- 
sumed. 

He sat on a stool near her feet, and turned 
over her portfolio which lay on the table. As 
he did so, a folded paper slipped out. 

“May I read?” he asked, opening it, with 
his eyes on her. 

“T don’t care,” she answered, carelessly, 
thinking more of Mr. Riemer’s intent gaze, 
that had just met her glance, and supposing 
the paper to be merely some memorandum of 
books or music. 

The lieutenant opened the paper, and read: 


“No more! no more! Ihave bent toolong | 
Neath your insolent thrall, and I stand upright! 
Will I give my soul, do you think, for a song, 
And dance for my lord to please his sight, 
And humbly wait till his royal eyes 
O’erflow me with their light? 


“T fling you out of my heart and life, 
Trifler—I marvel my fiery blood 
Followed the beck of your changing face, 
Like the foolish tide, with ebb and flood 
Following and moaning after the moon. 
Lam free again, thank God! 


“ And yet—and yet—the soft, lint locks 
Where golden lights with shadows play, 
And the smile that wins and thrills and mocks, 
And the tender voice, and the eyes’ clear ray— 
Nay, smile not! ’twas only a drop of blood 
Where I tore my heart away.” 


Looking presently at her companion, Mabel 
saw him bending over the paper, a smile of 
triumph on his lips, a bright crimson flushing 
his handsome face. He looked up into her 
eyes suddenly, with a keen, confident gaze, 

“Tam glad that you love me, Mabel dear- 
est,” he said, in a low voice, “I have been 
afraid of losing you. Forgive me, and I will 
trifle no more.” 

Mabel’s face was on fire, when she snatched 
the paper and examined it. It had been writ- 
ten and forgotten, months before, and the 
feelings which it expressed were more fancied 
than real. She might have felt some pain and 
vexation while writing the lines, but had long 
since become indifferent. The soldier had 
stirred her heart, merely because it was un- 


occupied, but had never really entered it. 
Now she was filled with shame and vexation 
at the inference which he had drawn. 

“You mistake,” she said, presently, finding 
voice. “You arrive at very presumptuous 
and foolish conclusions,” 

“ Name them,” he said, a little disconcerted. 

“That I wrote that ridiculous rhyme, that 
it was addressed to you, and, even were those 
allowed, that the feelings which it expresses 
were real, and that they still exist. Lieuten- 
ant Shorey,” she concluded, now perfectly self- 
possessed, and even a little supercilious, “I 
have not a spark of affection for you more 
than for any other mere acquaintance. I 
think you a very good-looking young man, 
and an agreeable companion, when you take 


pains to please, and don’t imagine every wo- . 


man is in love with you, but I never think 
of you when you are absent.” 

“ You have your revenge,” he said, angrily, 
turning away. 

Mabel was not vain, but at times, lately, she 
had thought that Mr. Riemer liked her better 
than he did others. And now when he came 
to sit by her, and asked her about the fire, 
and particularly about the fireman, the 
thought just glanced into her mind that he was 
a little jealous. She was ashamed of the 
thought, but could not banish it. 

“These men get excited, and can risk some- 
thing,” he said. “ You should see an infantry 
charge. That requires real nerve, either to 
give or receive. It is harder than facing 
flames.” 

“It cannot be,” shesaid. “ Both are facing 
death, but in battle you have a human foe, 
and if you fall, it is by a wound, and you have 
some chance of being left in the form of hu- 
manity. But to be devoured by flames, to be 
snatched into a death of torment, to be reduc- 
ed to indistinguishable ashes, out of sight of 
all, that is horror. It is the isolation that is 
dreadful. You do not fall on mother earth, 
nor beside your brothers.” 

Her companion looked at her with a smile. 
She smiled also, half ashamed of her ear- 
nestness. 

“TDen't try to take the crown from my 
hero's head,” she pleaded. “You may have 
seen such deeds before, I never did. I never 
was so stirred. Soldiers fight to destroy life, 
firemen fight to save it. Don’t uncrowa my 
hero.” 

“Can T'uncrown him?” he asked. 

“ No,” she answered, laughing and flushing. 

“Do you prefer him to the lieutenant ?” he 
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asked, in a sharp, swift whisper, bending to 
lift a spray of vine that had fallen from her 
hand. Rising he met her eye, flashing. 

“One doesn’t fall in love with a person 
whom one has seen but once, and then, so 
slightly as never to recognize again. But, if 
it will interest you to know, Mr. Riemer, I 
think I should prefer this fireman to any gen- 
tleman I have ever known.” 

And Miss Werner sailed away haughtily, 
without another glance. 

“He cares nothing for me,” was her con- 
clusion, the next day. If he had cared for 
her, he could not help showing some embar- 
rassment, after the conversation of the even- 
ing before. But he was as kind and polite as 
ever. There was no sign of jealousy. Mabel 
should have been glad, but was not quite so. 
She felt a sense of loneliness, remembering 
that she was among strangers, with no one in 
the world that belonged to her. Mr. Riemer 
did not come into the parlor that evening, nor 
the next day, and when he did appear, he 
talked principally with Etta. 

“T do miss him,” she owned to herself, that 
night. “He is interesting when he chooses, 
and is not like others. I think his quietness 
means strength. He is surely trust-worthy. 
I would like him for a friend, and my fireman 
fora hero. How foolish Iam!” she cried. “I 
must have done with this nonsense.” 

And to prove her penitence, she had a 
hearty cry, sobbing herself to sleep. 

After three days of distance, Heinrich 
Riemer came and sat besidé her one evening. 

“T feel as though I have punished myself 
sufficiently,” he said, smiling. “I have ab- 
sented myself from you three days, as a pen- 
ance for having spoken so unjustifiably. I am 
sure you ought to forgive me now.” 

“But, what was my fault?” she asked, try- 
ing to speak lightly. 

“Yours? Nothing.” 

“You punished me, also. I have missed 


you.” 
“ Have you ?” he asked, gently. 
“Yes. You know these people are not 


very interesting, and I am a comparative 
stranger in the city. Sometimes I am lonely.” 

“T have punished myself more than I 
thought,” he said, without looking at her, then 
changed the subject. 

After that, he came home every evening, 
and sometimes he lingered a moment af- 
ter breakfast. He was very kind, Mabel said 
to herself, and resolutely shut her eyes to 
everything but kindness. She began to see 


farther into his grave, reserved manner, aad 
caught, sometimes, a sudden and unexpected 
gleam of enthusiasm, or a sparkle of airy 
gaiety, that enchanted her by its dashing 
grace. 

One evening im early autumn, they were 
alone. The others had gone out to walk in 
the broad, full moonlight, that was enough to 
swamp them. 

“See what a tender brightness,” he said, 
putting’ back the curtains, “May I extin- 
guish the gas? There, is it not beautiful ?” 

“ Beautiful!” echoed Mabel, leaning out the 
open window. 

“T saw a friend of yours to-day,” said Mr. 
Riemer. 

“ Whom ?” 

“The fireman you spoke of last summer.” 

“You have seen him?” she exclaimed. 
“Do tell me about him.” 

“He sent your handkerchief, with his 
thanks.” 

Mabel took the handkerchief, mutely, scarce 
knowing whether to be pleased or not. 

“ Has his wrist only just healed ?” she asked, 
half laughing, but also a little nervous; “or 
has he been all this time seeking the owner for 
this poor bit of cambric ?” 

“The wound healed in a few days,” said 
Mr. Riemer, quietly ; “ but it left a little scar,” 
and, baring his wrist, he showed a white seam, 

“ What do you mean ?” she demanded, look- 
ing fixedly at him. 

“ Would you be disappointed, Mabel? Did 
you never suspect that it was 1?” 

Mabel touched his arm with both his hands, 
then covered her face with them. 

“ Dear Mabel, I ought not to have told you. 
I see that you are disappointed.” 

“T am not,” broke from her lips. “O, why 
didn’t you tell me before?” she cried, drop- 
ping her hands, and looking up at him. 

He said nothing, but stood and held his 
hands towards her. She trembled, wavered, 
then, with a step, was beside him, her hands 
clasped in his. 

“You love the fireman,” he said, presently. 
“ But poor Heinrich—” 

“Ah, yes, poor Heinrich!” she echoed, not 
to be deceived by his tone and look. The 
pulse that beat in those fingers clasping hers, 
was not a despondent one. 

“You will buy me a spinning-wheel, my 
lady ?” he said, tacking at this puff of head 
wind. 

A spray of tears rose suddenly to Mabel’s 
eyes. 
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“TI would rather see you at a spinning- 
wheel,” she said, “than swung from fourth 
story windows of burning houses. I am glad 
to know you capable of such things, but—” 
a tremor, a glance finished this sentence. 

“Mabel,” he said, earnestly, looking into 
her eyes, “look into your own soul, and tell 
me—would you rather your husband died 
nobly or lived ignobly ?” 

A panorama seemed to pass before her mind; 
perils, escapes, losses, a sublime sorrow whose 
very darkness was dazzling, she felt each in 
turn. Then she looked at him again,pale and 
still, 

“You will not peril your life for any man’s 
gold?” she said. 

“Never! But if a life is in danger, and 
there is even the slightest chance that I may 
save it, at whatever peril, may I be sure that 
Mabel bids me go?” 

“Yes, go!” she said, all the light of her pale 
face centered in the eyes that flashed through 
her tears. 

“ Meanwhile,” he exclaimed, radiant with 
delight, “ we are both safe and happy.” 

And in that condition, dear readers, we will 
leave them. 
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THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. 

‘He is above a mean thing. He cannot stoop 
toa mean fraud. He invades no secrets in 
the keeping of another. He betrays no 
secrets confided to his keeping. He takes 
selfish advantage of no man’s mistakes. He 
uses no ignoble weapons in controversy. He 
is not one thing to a man’s face and another 
at his back. If by accident he comes into pos- 
session of his neighbor's counsels, he passes 
upon them an instant oblivion. He bears 
sealed packages without tampering with the 
wax. Papers not meant for his eye, whether 
they flutter in at his window, or lie open be- 
fore him in unguarded exposure, are sacred 
to him. He profanes no privacy of others, 
however the sentry sleeps. He may be trust- 
ed himself out of sight—near the thinnest 
partition—anywhere. He buys no office, he 
sells none, he intrigues for none. He would 
rather fail of his rights than win them through 
dishonor. He will eat honest bread. He 
tramples on no sensitive feeling. He insults 
no man. If he have arebuke for another he 
is straightforward, open and manly. From 
profane and wanton words his lips are chas- 
tened. Of woman and to her he speaks with 
respect. In short, whatever he judges hon- 
.  orable he practises toward every man. 


Cleaves, why can’t you make such ?” 


in a delighted exclamation. “And a kind 
worth having, too. Now we never have mince 
pies.” 


FARE THEE WELL! 


BY J. 3 


Fare thee well, love; we must sever— 
Not for years, love, but forever; 
We meet no more—or only 
Meet as strangers, sad and lonely. 
Fare thee well! 


Fare thee well, love; how I languish 
For the cause of all my anguish; 
None have ever met and parted 
So forlorn and broken-hearted. 

Fare thee well! 


Fare thee well, love; couldst thou know 

The fatal spell that binds me so, 

Thou'dst regret the words then spoken— 

Regret the cause, the heart thus broken. 
Fare thee well! 


Fare thee well, love, now and ever! 

Can two fond hearts thus dissever? 

Can you—will you ever find © 

A heart more warm, more true than mine? 
Fare thee well! 


Fare thee well, love—until [ perish, 
All my truth for thee I'll cherish; 
And when thou my requiem hearest, 
Know, till death, 1 loved thee dearest. 
Fare thee well! 


[ORIGINAL.] 


ONE HUSBAND'S GAIN, 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. J 


“ Licut biscuit these, Mrs. Scoffield; Mrs. 


The compliment Rollin Cleaves addressed 


to his cousin, at whose table they were guests ; 

the rebuke—for the tone of his question im- 

plied nothing else—he bestowed on his wife. 

The latter, however, was too busy with feed- | 
ing the child seated in a high chair by her } 
side, to make any reply, or perhaps to hear. { 
One could see that she just then winced a 
good deal—possibly, the sharp little teeth, } 
eager after the good things, bit her helping | 
finger. 


“Mince pie!” said Mr. Cleaves, presently, i 


“ Why, Rollin!” 
It was all his wife uttered and the slight 
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exclamation seemed to have been breathed 
out unconsciously. 

“ Well,” rejoined Rollin, not coming down 
from his censorship in the least, “we never 
have anything to be named with this, at all. 
Don’t you think so yourself—eh ?” 

“ This is very nice.” 

Mrs. Cleaves spoke low, as before, nor rais- 
ed her eyes, while her husband went on: 

“You are the best cook I know of, Maria. 
I wish you'd have the patience to give Emily 
a few lessons. If she improved by them, our 
journey would be well taken.” 

It was the fourth meal since her friend’s 
arrival, and at each had Maria Scoffield been 
called to listen to similar remarks. In her 
own mind, she began first to fear, and now to 
be certain, that her cousin Rollin, whom she 
had thought almost faultless, as a boy, was 
not a model husband. Both he and Emily, 
neither of whom Mrs. Scoffield had seen be- 
fore since their «marriage, appeared much 
changed. 

“Your friend Emily seems a very listless 
person,” John Scoffield observed to his wife, 
the evening before, after the party had re- 
turned from a walk, and had retired to their 
chambers. “Now, if there’s anything I have 
a dread of,” he went on, “ it is a woman with- 
out a spark of enthusiasm in her nature. To 
climb the rocky tower at such a sunset as this 
has been, and scan the line of snowy beach, 
dividing cottages and woods and undulating 
hills from the ocean with its green islands 
and moving sails—and not to change a fea- 
ture, nor have a word to say, save a lifeless 
‘Very well, when asked how she liked it— 
why, such an occurrence is an insult to 
heaven and earth.” 

“Don’t judge hastily,” responded Maria, 
coming back from the wardrobe, where she 
had been putting away her out-door attire; 
“ what you have seen of Rollin’s wife, is her 
second nature, not her first. I don’t know, 
but I’m afraid ”—she hesitated, and then add- 
ed—* that Emily is not happy.” 

How could she be? It was true that Maria 
had declared that Emily Cleaves was not 
naturally the spiritless, half-animated creature 
a stranger would now take her for. In her 
girlhood, from which she had been separated 
but four brief years, Emily possessed an inno- 
cent gaiety of disposition that made her the 
light of the home circle, and a prize in society. 
So changed now—she seemed scarcely the 

same person. ° 


Like the bloom from her cheek, had vanish- 
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ed the vivacity of her manner, while the 
silence and reserve which had taken its place, 
were, to one with spirit in sympathy with 
hers, often painful to witness. Almost within 
the first ten minutes after their arrival, Mrs. 
Scoffield was struck by the alteration, but at 
that time attributed it to the fatigue incident 
to her journey. John Scoffield, who had not 
known Mrs. Cleaves, except through his wife’s 
recommendation, was disappointed, and ut- 
tered his impatient criticism, whose justice 
the events of another day had seemed to con- 
firm, rather than to disprove. 

Mrs. Scoffield might have liked the recom- 
mendation of her guest—as what housekeeper 
does not ?—but connected, as Rollin’s invari- 
ably were, with some remark or comparison 
depreciating to his wife, they became almost 
immediately irksome, and intolerably hateful 
to her, at length. 

“ Rollin needs a lesson from me more than 
his wife does,” she said to herself at that tea- 
table; “ and he shall have it, so sure as I can 
get the opportunity.” 

As soon as they had finished their tea, the 
gentlemen excused themselves, and went out, 
intending to spend the evening away. Maria 
and Emily had not risen from the table. When 
they were alone, the latter was pressed to 
take something more, so lightly had she eaten ; 
and as she still declined, was kindly question- 
ed whether she was ill. No, she was quite as 
well as usual, but of late she seldom had much 
appetite at night. She had had none in the 
morning. 

Then she rallied, making a very obvious ef- 
fort to be cheerful. It would not do. The 
two friends who in years gone by had lain 
awake many a night, talking of many things, 
and who, when this visit had been projected, 
thought they would have so much to say to 
each other, sat side by side, mute, or barely 
exchanging a few monosyllables. Perchance 
Emily Cleaves was hardly conscious of having 
a secret to keep, a burden which none must 
help her bear; yet that same hour she was 
brooding over her secret, and sinking dumbly 
beneath her burden, And her warmest friend, 
while tenderly yearning to offer sympathy and 
counsel, could but have respected her less, 
had she found it easy to unbosom herself in a 
matter which cast reproach upon the husband 
she had wedded. 

In so dull company, the little girl of between 
three and four grew sleepy and fretful — 
wanted her papa, and did not want to go to 
bed. Less with words, than by the touch of 
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her gentle hands, the mother soothed her 
child, and the snowy night-dress was substi- 
tuted for the embroidered frock; little Alice 
was ready for bed. With a languid air, Emily 
rose, and took the child by the hand to lead 
her to her chamber. 

“T hardly think I will come down again—I 
feel rather tired,” she said at the door of the 
sitting-room. “ Good-night, Maria.” 

Mrs. Scoffield fancied the eyes that used to 
smile down totheir very depths, looked filmy 
and mournful, as if they longed to wash them- 
selves in tears. She pitied her, sincerely, but 
in this case the sentiment was better withheld 
than expressed. 

“ By this time she is crying heartily,” she 
said to herself, as she took a piece of sewing, 
and sat down to her lonely task, only reliev- 
ing her feelings by a deep sigh. “Poor Emily! 
but I thought she would have one of the best 
husbands iu the world.” 

The bell rang. Perhaps it was best that 
her reverie was interrupted; but Maria, if it 
must be so, would have preferred the society 
of almost any one to that of Miss Hannah— 
as she was commonly called. Miss Hannah 
was aunt to Rollin Cleaves—an old maid, and 
a bad type of her class. 

“T thought Emily was here,” she said, look- 
ing round with a disappointed air, on enter- 
ing the room. “ It was her I came to see.” 

“She complained of fatigue, and has re- 
tired, and I hope is asleep by this time.” 

“O, she has retired? Very well, I will go 
to her rvom, then. Rollin isn’t up there, is 
he?” And Miss Hannah drew her moreens 
more closely about her spare figure, as if to 
save herself from some contamination ; for she 
had such a loathing of the opposite sex as 
scarcely allowed her to speak peaceably of 
her own nephew—at least, when in connec- 
tion with a lady’s bed-chamber. 

Maria, who instinctively felt that Miss Han- 
nah’s visit would be most untimely, exhaust- 
ed every means she could think of to keep her 
feet off the stairs; but the other was an inde- 
pendent woman, and calculated she knew her 
own business. When a child, Emily had been 
her pupil and pet—that was before Miss Han- 
nah’s vinegar days—and a warm attachment 
had existed between the two ever since; for 
Emily loved everybody, nor could anybody 
help loving her. 

“ What, do you imagine,” she snapped out, 
“that she has come here to see no one but 
yourself? If that is the case, she can tell me. 
Disturb her, indeed! Well, I’m glad she is so 
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carefully guarded. I flatter myself, however, 
she wont be loth to lose a half-hour’s sleep on 
account of Aunt Hannah. [ll believe other- 
wise when I have her word for it. Don’t 
trouble yourself. Why should you go up to 
tell her I’m coming, I'd like to know? Hum! 
I'll take care of myself, and be responsible 
for consequences.” 

And one minute thereafter, Aunt Hannah 
had mounted the staircase, and walked direct- 
ly into Emily’s sleeping-room. Unwillingly 
enough, Maria listened to her opening and 
shutting of the door; and almost as soon, the 
street door opened to admit Emily’s husband. 
John, he said, had met a man with whom he 
had business to transact; so, their plans for 
the evening being upset, he had preferred re- 
turning to the house, and having a cozy chat 
with her, © 

“Emily is abed,is she?” he asked. “I 
thought so. She isn’t much company for one 
now-a-days. And Aunt Hannah gone up to 
see her,do you say? Well,” he continued, 
with a short laugh, “I shall not shock her by 
attempting to go in while she stays. She 
might jump out of the window, and lose her 
valuable life. Besides, I doubt, if she heard 
me coming, whether she wouldn’t turn the 
key on me. The old man-hater!” 

Whereupon, Rollin Cleaves changed his 
seat from the lounge to the easy-chair oppo- 
site his cousin Maria, where he sat rocking 
backward and forward, a fine picture of 
content. 

No more agreeable man than Rollin, when 
he chose, need be found; and in his days of 
bachelorhood, it used to be said that in order 
to bring out his most polished manners and 
best conversational powers, it was necessary 
that there should be present one or more ladies. 
The gallant géntleman was little changed in 
his deportment toward the sex, with one ex- 
ception—that exception being, unfortunately, 
his wife. 

“What a beautiful home aspect there is 
here,” he remarked. “Such a knack as you 
have at housekeeping, Ri.” 

“Fie, Rollin,” returned the housekeeper, 
who, besides being a plain-spoken person, 
naturally, was, as we have seen, heartily sick 
of his compliments, “ you must know what it 
means to put a house in company fix. And 
didn’t you write me a fortnight ago that you 
were coming to see me?” 

“Company fix, or not,” said Rollin, the 
more emphatically, “ I wish I might just once 
see my house in the perfect order this seems 
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to be in. But Emily is such a slim house- 
keeper.” 

The same invidious comparison. Maria bit 
her lips. 

“There is as great difference in houses as 
in their housekeepers,” she said, presently. 
“That is a fact which you husbands, per- 
haps, but little appreciate. Dwellings are 
like women; you have seen some of the lat 
ter, who, no matter what the outlay, never 
look well dressed, while a few take on gen- 
tility, and even elegance, in simple, everyday 
attire. One house I lived in, never could be 
kept tidy, work as I would.” 

The other sat a moment in musing attitude, 
then took up another branch of the same 
subject. 

“Don’t you think,” he asked, “that Emily 
has grown old frightfully fast? I often tell 
her she looks older than her mother.” 

“IT wonder if such comments from one’s 
husband would be‘likely to improve any wo- 
man’s looks,” Maria thought within herself. 
She only said,“ Has Emily had good health ?” 

“Yes. That is, for the last year or two, 
she has had bad digestion. The doctor says 
she has some liver affection. You noticed 
those dark spots in her forehead? her com- 
plexion is nearly ruined. Few women keep 
their complexions now-a-days, and as a con- 
sequence, few women look well. Dyspepsia, 
in some form, is become a fashionable com- 
plaint, you know.” 

He spoke in an irritable, contemptuous 
tone, looking rigidly out of doors, as if it 
would be good to turn his back upon home 
and its associations forever. Mrs. Scoffield 
stayed her needle for an instant, while hastily 
consideriag the propriety of speaking her 
mind without disguise. She was older than 
her cousin Rollin; in former days he often 
sought her counsel, and guided himself by her 
judgment. Would he as readily listen to her 
now? Would he understand her? That 
Emily’s husband was destroying their domes- 
tie peace uzawares, she was certain; but was 
the case one that admitted of expostulation ? 
It remained to be seen which was strongest, 
his self-love, or his affection as a husband. 

She kept silence still, compressed her lips, 
and resumed her sewing, her needle flying 
faster and faster. 

“ What a rapid sewer you are,” remarked 
her cousin, again. “ How is it you seem to 
excel in everything that goes to make up do- 
mestic comfort? Or, rather, why cannot every 
woman adapt herself to act a wife’s part, the 
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same as you have done? You had no mother 
tg teach you these things. You graduated, if 
I remember, and at once commenced teach- 
ing, which you continued up to the very date 
of your marriage with my lucky friend, John 
Scoffield. Now here I find you, after a few 
years, a real model housewife, as if you had 
been educated for that alone. I think I can 
answer my own questions, You have resolu- 
tion. With you, a duty once comprehended 
is as good as accomplished. You do not, by 
stopping to dread every difficulty, create a 
greater.” 

Again he turned toward the window with 
that rigid expression, and the look afar off. 

“A listener would surely think,” said Maria, 
a trifle coolly, “ that you had laid yourself out 
to flatter me this evening.” 

“ You, at least, know otherwise,” he replied, 
in sincerity. “I do but speak out of the full- 
ness of my heart, to one in whom I know I 
may confide, As I was just now saying to 
John, you don’t know the utter discomfort 
which the lack of domestic qualities in a wife 
entails on a family. J have learned it pretty 
effectually.” 

“Emily has had but half the years of do- 
mestic practice that I have, You must be 
patient.” 

“Humph! The longer the time, the worse 
the result,in our case. The plain truth seems 
to be, that Emily has no heart in her tasks. 
Till these low spirits came upon her, there 
was some hope that she might improve. 
Now, if there is one thing that makes home 
more dreadful than anything else can, it is a 
low-spirited wife. It is common to ascribe 
domestic unhappiness to the parties having 
married without suflicient acquaintance, 
Frankly, Maria, what amount of acquaint- 
ance would have been requisite to the dis- 
covery that Emily was subject to depression 
of spirits? There was no merrier girl of all 
my acquaintance—no, nor one in all the coun- 
try; and you, I believe, will add your ‘testi- 
mony to the fact.” 

“ Yes, cheerfully.” 

With this brief response, Mrs. Scoffield al- 
lowed the other to proceed ; her turn tenga 
would come ‘presently, 

“Tf lowness of spirits,” the husband -. 

“ only reflected themselves in poor housekeep- 
ing—bad as that is—I would bear with it; but 
in Emily's case, it is encroaching upon her 
health. Between ourselves, I verily believe 
that to be the sole cause of bad digestion and 
weak nerves, She never laughs now. I had 
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never missed her merriment so much till com- 
ing here. Half a dozen times since yesterday 
has your old-time laugh, so spontaneous and 
hearty, startled me into remembrance of one 
of Emily’s girlish attractions. I would give 
anything to hear again her ringing laugh; but 
you can see how small are the chances of my 


' doing so—yet I assure you that since coming 


here Emily has been more than ordinarily 
cheerful.” 

Mrs. Scoffield, while she listened, had folded 
the piece of sewing on which she was en- 
gaged, and now laid it aside—too intent over 
a task of a different description to wish to 
connect it with anything else, 

“You are quite right,” she slowly began, 
“in supposing that at the time of my mar- 
riage I was deplorably ignorant of household 
matters. John must have been aware of this, 
beforehand, as well as I; but like most young 
people—yourself and Emily, for example—we 
did not much consider, If we loved each 
other, the rest would come right of itself. 

“ But the time came when I was to prepare 
our first meal; I shall never forget in what a 
tremor of excitement I set about it. Search- 
ing the larder, to ascertain what store of ma- 
terials had been placed at my disposal, I found 
flour and lard; and it occurred to me that my 
husband was partial to doughnuts. Some 
doughnuts I would make. Mother Scoflield 
—who, by the way, was a capital cook—had 
some, I recollected, the first time John took 
me to visit her, before our marriage—real 
farmhouse doughnuts. 

“TI began early; but time progressed so 
much faster than my cooking, that I had but 
just dropped the first circles of dough into 
the hot lard, when I saw my husband coming 
to supper. My face flushed hotter than the 
fire had made it. Not unfrequeutly John’s 
mother had had occasion to use him as help 
during his boyhood; he was a dozen times 
more competent as a housekeeper than I was, 
at that time, and I knewit. How could I 
bear to have him witness my awkward first 
attempts ? 

“ He entered, smiling and happy, of course ; 
and I smiled, though I was far from happy. 
Taking no notice of how I was occupied, he 
crossed the room, where he seated himself at 
a window, looking persistently out, while 
chatting about the streets and the villagers, 
until I made the trembling announcement 
that supper was ready. 

“ Would he have a doughnut? I did not 
offer them with any great measure of confi- 


dence—their character was but too apparent 
to the eye. With a gratified look, he took 
one from the plate. How had I known pre- 
cisely the thing he would like? I strove very 
hard to smile, too. How it went to my 
heart! 

“Those doughnuts! O, may I never suffer 
again the mortification they caused me! One 


could easily have believed I had taken all the- 


mahogany knobs from the doors, and placed 
them on the tea-table. It was as much as I 
could do to choke back the tears. A frown 
from my husband—one syllable of contempt, 
such as he might well have felt—would have 
crushed my very soul. Even now, I dare not 
think seriously on what the differehce would 
have been to me. 

“ He ate of them—I know not how he did 
it. He said they were nice—it was a loving 
falsehood. When we rose from the table, he 
insisted on my going to the shop with him, 
and after sunset we would walk, he said; and 
he would help me to clear the tea-table, 
though I knew that but for my sake he would 
be very impatient to be back at his business. 
Thus he drove my bad feelings away. 

“What wife would not exert herself to 
please such a husband. I had married poor, 
and must work; but work was no drudgery. 
T had never known any happiness equal to 
that of seeking to make my husband happy. 
My inexperience constantly led me into mis- 
takes, at first, but his kindness and forbear- 
ance were inexhaustible; and these gave me 
courage to try again, and to keep trying. If 
now my housekeeping deserves any of the 
fair words you have bestowed upon it, all is 
due to the continued encouragement and un- 
failing patience of one of the best of hus- 
bands.” 

Rollin Cleaves had listened with strange 
emotions. Did Ri, as he used to call her, 
think her a bad husband? It must be so, but 
he had been far from viewing it in that light. 
He felt the contrast between the picture as 
she had drawn it, and what the same would 
have been in his and Emily’s domestic life; 
and his sensations were wholly uncomfort- 
able. He thought he had ceased to expect 
much, and had half resigned himself to the 
alternative ; but now he vould not help think- 
ing what a miserable prospect was before 
them—himself, his wife and children. If he 
could be set back to his marriage day, perhaps 
things might be made different—he did not 
know—but at any rate, the chances were gone 
by. He had accustomed himself to fault-find- 
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ing with his wife, till he was conscious of 
having dimmed the lustre of his first affection 
for her; and as to Emily’s love for him, if she 
had any still, it was long since he had receiv- 
ed any direct demonstration thereof. He did 
not ask himself whether he had solicited any. 

While Maria was speaking, a woman's step 
came down the staircase, and went into the 
street; it was the maid, but both Cleaves and 
Mrs. Scoffield believed the person to be Aunt 
Hannah. Feeling as wretched as he well 
could, Rollin thought he would exchange his 
thorny seat for ihe pillow; so, bidding his 
cousin an abrupt good-night, he started for 
the chamber. He wondered, as he went, if 
men whahad used a razor for severing the 
jugular vein, instead of taking off the beard, 
did not commit the act with much such feel- 
ings as his were now. 

He had nearly opened the door of their 
chamber, when the sharp voice of Miss Han- 
nah reached his ear from within, and he paus- 
ed to hear her say: 

“Tt’s no use telling me you’ve got a good 
husband —there never was such a being. 
Truth is truth, no matter if it does concern 
one’s nephew. You needn’t keep on denying 
you’re as unhappy as you can be; what else 
were you crying like a baby for, when I came 
in? You can’t keep from crying now, you 
poor martyr. I wish to gracious the marriage 
institution was done away with. Why 
should’nt I, when it brings nothing but 
misery ? 

“T wish I could be in your place just about 
halfan hour. I’d teach Rollin Cleaves better 
than to believe it’s a woman’s vocation to be 
murdered by inches by a tyrant who calls 
himself her husband. You needn’t confess 
anything; I see it all as plain as day. And 
my advice to you is to begin this very night 
to stand up for your rights. Tell him what 
you will bear, and what you wont. It’s the 
only way. You are a slave, a—” 

“O, aunt,” sobbed the voice of the young 
wife, hysterically, “do not go on so. You 
have no idea how you distress me. You must 
not—indeed, you must not speak so of Rollin. 
If he has a few faults,1 have more. If we 
are not as happy in each other as we once ex- 
pected to be, we can avoid open disagreement, 
at least. But you wrong him—wrong the 
father of my child; and in this you are not 
my friend. I will not take the advice you 
offer—God keep me from dging so wickedly! 
I will love my husband always, and now I 
long to get my health again, most of all, that 
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J may do more than ever I did to make him 
happy.” 

A slight noise was heard behind the visitor’s 
chair. Miss Hannah looked quickly around, 
and vacated her seat and the house in less 
time than it takes me to say so. Rollin had 
entered the chamber, and, pale and flushed, 


and pale again, all in the same breath, hasten-. 


ed forward to clasp his wife to his bosom, 
where she sat up in bed in her night-clothes, 
her face buried in her hands, her hair falling 
loosely over her shoulders. 

“Emily,” he cried, “my true and noble 
wife, ten minutes ago, I could have taken my 
own life—now I wish to live in order to make 
yours happy. If I feared we had lost our af- 
fection for one another, I had but to listen to 
your words, and then look into my own heart, 
to find how greatly I was mistaken. I see it 
now; I have been ignorantly, cruelly blind, 
but I have had a better adviser than you have 
had. I scarcely thought to heed her advice, 
yet now I come to you a penitent, asking par- 
don. Hereafter, I will understand and appre- 
ciate you; and you shall have no thought re- 
served from your fusband.” 

Emily slept little that night, yet next morn- 
ing looked brighter and happier than in many 
a week, 

One year from that time, John and Maria 
visited them in their now happy home. Emily 
looked younger and fairer, for her health was 
completely restored. The light of happiness 
was in her eyes, and the musical laugh her 
husband delighted to hear, often rang through 
the room. Little Emily’s infant brother lay 
in the cradle, and the father was equally proud 
of his children, and tender and considerate 
towards his wife ; who, he said, was a splendid 
housekgeper—as good as his cousin Maria, 
any day. 

Surely, this state of things was a husband’s 
great gain. 


SWITCHED OFF. 

“ Boys,” said a village pedagogue, the oth- 
er day, “ what is the meaning of all that noise 
in the school 2?” 

“It’s Bill Sykes, sir, who is all the time 
imitating a locomotive.” 

“Come up here, William, if you are turned 
into a locomotive, itis high time you were 
switched off.” 


Genius and talent are a mental fortune ; but 
it can be gambled away pretty much like 
meaner fortunes. 
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RAIN, 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


Hark! hear the raindrops tinkle, like low silver 
bells, 

Or harmonious echo of musical shells; 

It sweeps over my soul with a beauty as fair 

As harp-strings of angels, vibrating the air. 


List! It now dashes on with a clangor of steel; 

And the wind rushes by with a deafening peal, 

Like the shout of victorious armies, away 

Mid the sabre’s quick flash, and the war-horse’s 
neigh. 


Again a low murmur, that thrills me with awe, 
Like weird sounds from the home of the phantom 
afar; 
Or, like the wild boom of the signal at sea, 
As it sweeps o'er the wave in its grand melody. 
Now the storm-king has fled—but, like giants in 
might, 
The black clouds of herculean armies of night 
Wave their banners exultant, deriding the foe, 
Then are lost ‘neath the light of the night-god’s 
bright glow. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THE DUKE'S SON, 
AN HISTORICAL LEGEND. 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON, 


In the middle of the 16th century, the Duke 
of Savelli, then residing with his family in 
Rome, erected a temporary summer palace, 
more distinguished for the exquisite taste of 
its architecture, than for any appearance of 
solidity. The palace was built at a small vil- 
lage under the shadow of the Apennines, 
where, hitherto, but a few habitations were 
standing, excepting the merest cottages. 

After all, it was seldom that the duke or any 
of his family came to reside at this sylvan re- 
treat ; and it was left almost wholly to the care 
of one of his vassals, Antonio Cellini, a man 
who, notwithstanding his station, was pos- 
sessed of no common abilities and education. 
This Cellini had a very lovely daughter, who 
had received a training far different to those 
of her order. She was naturally talented, and 
had been taught a few accomplishments, in- 
cluding painting, in which she had made 
respectable progress. 

When, therefore, her father placed her in 


charge of the picture gallery and library of 
the duke, her highest hopes seemed accom- 
plishgd. Day after day, the girl would devote 
herself to the care of them; forgetting every- 
thing else in the delight of reading, studying 
and pursuing «the art which she almost 
worshipped. 

In these absorbing pursuits, she scarcely 
remembered that, when a child of thirteen, 
she had been betrothed to a young peasant 
whose inner and outer life differed but little 
from those of his rank. He was but awaiting 
the period when her parents should consider 
her of age to marry, and contented himself 
with coming to gaze upon her beauty, and 
sending her little presents, such as a peasant’s 
scanty means would allow. . 

Though not intellectual, Tomaso possessed 
the natural taste of the Italian peasantry ; and 
the little cottage which, for years, he had been 
striving to obtain, was a model of its kind. 
Half hidden by the luxuriant vines he had 
long trained there, and approached by a little 
avenue of olive trees, it made a charming ad- 
dition to.the duke’s estate, close to which 
Tomaso had chosen its location, He had 
built and furnished the new home with speci- 
mens of his own skill, and, when he had com- 
pleted it, he went calmly to the young girl 
and stated his wish that she would now lay 
aside the occupations which had so separated 
them, and prepare to become the mistress of 
his dainty little home. 

“Tam willing to marry you, Tomaso, if you 
desire it,” she answered, “ but do not separate 
me from these things which I have so much 
enjoyed.” 

“But paintings and books do not become 
the life of a peasant’s wife, Viola; and mine 
must not be above her station.” 

* But I have commenced a picture for the 
walls of your cottage. It is the only thing I 
have done for it, while you have wrought 
early and late, and made it so beautiful that 
you will not grudge me a little space for my 
picture.” 

“No, Viola; I shall be glad and proud of it. 
Forgive me ; but I have been a little jealous of 
the employment that has taken so much of 
your time from me. But now, when you be- 
come my little wife, you will not be ashamed 
to do the work of my house, will you, dear?” 

For a moment the girl stood without an- 
swering. A vision, not very pleasing, rose 
before her. To perform the household duties 
such as her mother’s maid of all work had to 
do daily, was in strong contrast with the oc- 
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cupations which she was to leave behind in 
the duke’s noble establishment. She glanced 
at her small, delicate fingers, and thought they 
would scarcely suffice for the heavy, coarse 
employments he was expecting of her. A tear 
came to her eye. Tomaso saw it and said, 
haughtily, 

“Very well! take your choice! Perhaps 
Antonia Ricci will not despise my simple 
home!” 

The tear swelled to a flood immediately. 
She really liked the strong, healthful, hand- 
some peasant, and felt his devotion to her, and 
she drew nearer to his side and leaned her 
shining curls against his arm, as she sobbed 
out that she would never let anything inter- 
fere with her duty as his wife. So this slight 
approach to a quarrel between the lovers, 
passed away splendidly; Tomaso returning 
pleasantly to his vines and Viola to the 
library, where she lost her momentary vexa- 
tion in a book. ° 

She started from her absorbing interest in 
her reading, when her father came in suddenly, 
and announced to her that the duke’s family 

were coming in a day or two, and she must 
take away her paints and easel. 

“And my picture not yet done! O, father, 
I will finish it to-night. Pray let me paint for 
this day. The picture is for Tomaso’s 
cottage.” 

“ Well—this day, no more. I would not 
have the duke find those things disorderly, 
and he may come to-morrow.” 

Viola flew to her task and painted rapidly; 
so rapidly that it was completed before dark. 
Bnt it must stand here all night, at least, and, 
to complete her distress, she heard the car- 
riages as they were entering the courtyard. 
But surely they would not come here to-night! 
So she placed her picture where she could 
gaze at it with an artist’s love and pride for 
the production. A pretty thing it was, too, 
with its group of cottage girls and boys, its 
little cascade and olive trees—just the picture 
for a home like Tomaso’s. 

The girl, too, was a picture in herself, with 
her little red cap, placed carelessly on oneside, 
and her long curls falling over the scarlet 
jacket; the pretty white hand still holding the 
palette, as if loth to relinquish it. 

So thoughtful and absorbed, was she that 
she did not observe that any one had opened 
the door, until a soft footfall came near. She 
turned and saw one whom she judged to be 
the son of the family, although she had never 
seen him. He had not been at the palace 


during its erection, but she saw that he re- 
sembled the duke. She felt sorry and con- 
fused that he should have found her there; yet 
she had no words to speak her excuse. She 
made a motion as if to retire, but he prevented 
her. 

“ Nay, lady, I grieve to have disturbed you. 
I was not aware of a visitor here. Pardon 
my intrusion.” 

He was about to go, when the sweet voice 
of Viola struck pleasantly on his ear. 

“No visitor, my lord prince, but only a 
servant in this house. It is I that should ask 
pardon; but my father’s indulgence has been 
too great in allowing me to come here to paint. 
He will take this poor copy away instantly.” 

And she turned away with a careless grace, 
that set Lorenzo Savelli to wondering whether 
the lady was not mocking him with her story 
of being a servant. He laughed aloud at the 
jdea of a servant copying that exquisite 
picture, and as he looked at the copy, he 
thought that, perhaps some wandering artist 
might have penetrated to these rooms without 
the consent or knowledge of the keeper, and 
that the lady was his wife and interested in 
keeping her husband's secret, 

At all events, he learned nothing more that 
night; and, in the morning, all traces of the 
picture were gone. Lorenzo almost believed 
himself under a spell. 

Viola took care to keep out of his way; and 
when her father carried the picture away to 
Tomaso’s cottage, she accompanied him, The 
duke and his son were out riding, and she 
resolved to remain absent all day, assisting 
her lover in various little matters of taste, 
thereby avoiding seeing one who had caused 
her such confusion. 

Her precautions were in vain. He was 
watching near the palace, and had been look- 
ing at every window that he fancied belonged 
to her father’s apartments. She did not see 
him, until she came so close to him that she 
could not retreat. He caught her by the 
hand, and again asked pardon for his intrusion 
of the evening before. Unfortunately, she had 
not named it to her father; and when ques- 
tioned by the young prince, Cellini had frankly 
told him of his daughter's tastes and attain- 
ments. At the same time, he stated the fact 
of her betrothal. 

Lorenzo was determined to see her again, 
Her beauty and grace had charmed him. He 
had never seen one who combined so many 
fascinations with such rare simplicity. It was 
a new sensation to one who had become sick 
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of the high flown airs of titled dames; and he 
longed to transplant this little rustic beauty 
into his father’s lordly halls at Rome and mark 
the contrast between them and her. All his 
thoughts of her were pure. He believed he 
could make her his wife; but he did not take 
into account his father’s pride, nor his mother’s 
fixed aversion to unequal marriages. All this 
he had pondered during his watch for a sight 
of Viola. She came at last, and her blushes 
at seeing him so suddenly, made her even 
more beautiful in his eyes. He detained her 
until he had told her all—told her that she 
must be his wife. 

In-vain she told him of her betrothal. That, 
he said, could be easily set aside, and he reso- 
lutely insisted upon going to her father in- 
stantly to ask his consent. - Viola was fright- 
ened at his impetuous manner, and trembled 
lest Tomaso should be near and see them 
talking together. She tried to elude him by 
walking quickly on, but he kept pace with 
her rapid footsteps, until she disappeared sud- 
denly at a little side door, which, in the dusk 
he did not perceive. 

She entered her father’s room, breathless, 
and said, as soon as she could speak: 

“ Dear father, I will be married to Tomaso 
this very week, if you wish it. I am ready 
now, and care not how soon it takes place.” 

Surprised and delighted at her acquiescence, 
the father kissed her tenderly, and told her 
that it was in accordance with his wishes. 

“But how came you to form this sudden 
resolution, my love ?” he asked. 

She told him all; and it was decided that, to 
avoid the prince, she should not go out again 
until the wedding day, but remain in her 
chamber constantly. 

“He will soon forget this passion,” said 
Cellini to his wife. “ He is too highly gifted, 
too highly born, to wish to make an alliance 
with us. It would be the eagle mating with 
the dove. Once married to Tomaso, Viola 
will never again cross his path nor recur to 
his mind.” 

It came—the day on which Viola was to 
become the wife of Tomaso. The bridegroom 
was indeed, in personal appearance, far su- 
perior to the duke’s son. He was tall and 
handsome ; and his love for Viola gave a softer 
expression to the firm mouth and the large 
black eyes. Every one in the little chapel 
where they were united, said what a fitting 
match it was—he with that serene air of pro- 
tection, and she, with her clinging dependence 
—both so beautiful in their way. 


But when they passed out,a voice whispered 
in her ear, that made her shudder, and clasp 
her husband’s arm closer. Until then, she 
believed him absent, and had been joyfully 
thinking that he had forgotten the brief dream 
so unbecoming his station. 

Cellini, too, had been glad to miss him from 
the chapel. Both little knew that he had 
been concealed in a dim corner, convulsed 
with anguish and disappointment, and almost 
insane with passion. Cellini had been dread- 
ing that the duke would discover the affair 
and remove him from his service. He had 
not dreamed, however, that the mad boy 
would be so enraged at the disappointment as 
to speak to Viola of revenge almost at the 
very altar. : 


It was a week after the wedding, the first 


. day on which Viola had: been left alone. 


Tomaso had gone to his usual occupations at 
the vineyard, and sge went about her swect 
little dwelling, admiring its beauty and feel- 
ing that, after all, she was happier than she 
had ever been, save for the dread of those 
terrible words. In passing a window, she was 
terrifled by seeing the object of her dread, at 
a window opposite. How he came there, she 
was at a loss to imagine, for the dwelling be- 
longed to a peasant family like themselves. 
From his eager watching of her movements, 
she conjectured that he must have taken a 
room there for that purpose. 

Before she had time to consider what she 
could do, he had opened the window and 
leaped out. In a moment, he was at the win- 
dow. She was about to shriek out, when she 
was stopped by hearing her husband’s welcome 
step at the opposite door, and she flew to open 
it, while Lorenzo hastily fled. She kept s.oth- 
ing from Tomaso, who was satisfied witi her 
conduct, though indignant at the prince and 
wishing to have an opportunity to punish him 
for the uneasiness he gave her. 

All through that summer, the young prince 
never left the vicinity. Tomaso dared not 
leave home, but wrought constantly within 
sight of the house. Viola would not stay 
alone ; and when her mother could not be with 
her, she kept constantly near her husband at 
his work. This sort of life pleased her. It 
was a perpetual delight to her to be out in the 
open air; and the only drawback, now, to her 
enjoyment, was the persecution of Lorenzo, 
who wrote to her frequently and enclosed rich 
gifts which she as constantly returned; burn- 
ing the letters, after showing them to Tomaso. 
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One day, Tomaso showed her a rough draft 
of a letter which he wished her to copy. She 
read it with attention, and returned it to him. 
It purported to come as from herself, in an- 
swer to one just received from the prince, en- 
treating her to grant him an interview. She 
was to write an acceptance of the request, and 
appoint an interview at the cottage. Then 
Tomaso, disguised as a woman, was to meet 
him, instead of herself. 

Viola, unwilling to disappoint her husband, 
whom she had learned to love very dearly, 
disliked to refuse, yet her feelings were against 
acting any deceitful part, even towards one 
who had so persistently annoyed her. 

“To what purpose must I do this, my hus- 
band ?” she asked. 

“This only; that I shall confront him and 
make him ashamed of thus seeking a married 
woman. He will be aware that I shall make 
the ludicrous affair public, and will certainly 
leave the village io avoid the laughter that 
will inevitably follow him. Leave it to me, 
Viola, and‘ I will engage you shall be rid of 
him. Refuse, and he will never give us any 
more peace.” 

It was a bitter thing to do, for, somehow, 
Viola thought it would end badly. But there 
was no help for it; for she must obey her hus- 
band, and she submitted. 

Evening came. In her silent chamber, she 
heard the impatient steps of the prince—heard 
the door open and his voice speaking her name 
in tender accents; and then quickly followed 
another sound that sent her to the floor, in a 
dead faint. It was that of a pistol shot, which 
she knew must come from Tomaso’s hand and 
levelled at the prince. 

When she awoke from that deathly trance, 
she was in the prison at Borgo Castello. She 
had not strength to ask, but the information 
was voluntarily imparted to her, that her hus- 
band had murdered the prince and had fled 
from justice, and that she was implicated in 
the murder. 

In vain she asserted her innocence. The 
duke had decreed her to death, as the exciting 
cause of his son’s murder. A price had been 
set upon the head of Tomaso, and thirty thou- 
sand scudi were offered to the leaders of cer- 
tain banditti to hunt for him; but nothing was 
ever after heard of him. 

For months, the poor Viola lingered in 
prison, daily expecting death. One morning, 
a breath of perfume floated to her room. She 
inhaled it eagerly and turned to see from 
whence it came. A lady, noble and com- 
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manding, was before her, gazing upon her 
with a look of mingled pity and admiration. 

The lady informed her that she was Marga- 
ret of Austria, the daughter of Charles V., and 
wife of Octavio Farnese; that she was then 
residing in Rome, and was led to visit her 
from continual reports of her beauty and un- 
deserved misfortunes. 

“You must tell me your whole story, my 
child,” she said, soothingly. 

Viola listened to her words, and hope once 
more revived. in her heart. She told her all 
her sad sufferings, and Margaret went in- 
stantly to the Pope, Paul ILL. and repeated 
the tale, accompanied by her own impressidns 
of the beauty and intellect of the prisoner. 

He listened ; and promised that, if she could 
win the duke’s consent to release her, he would 
do so. The duke’s rage had subsided with 
time, and he was won by the gentle voice that 
pleaded so earnestly for a sister womap. And 
Margaret herself carried the glad news to the 
poor, wasted prisoner, took her to her house 
and kept her constantly beside her; soothing 
her with tender consolation, and helping her 
to bear the continued grief of her husband's 
dis appearance. 

The duke was the last of the Savelli. No 
other child had been born to him. He ended 
his days in a mad house, the effects of a brain 
fever resulting in the loss of his senses. 


THE MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

The solid rock which turns the edge of the 
¢éhisel, bears forever the impress of the leaf 
and the acorn received long, long since, ere it 
had become hardened by time and the ele- 
ments. If we trace back to its fountain the 
mighty torrent which fertilized the land with 
its copious streams, or sweeps over it with a 
devastating flood, we shall find it dripping in 
crystal drops from some mossy crevice among 
the distant hills; so, too, the gentle feelings 
and affections that enrich and adorn the heart, 
and the mighty passions that sweep away all 
the barriers of the soul and desolate society 
may have sprang up in the infant bosom in 
the sheltered retirement of home. “I should 
have been an atheist,” said John Randolph, 
“if it had not been for one recollection; and 
that was the memory of the time when my 
departed mother used to'take my little hands 
in hers, and caused me on my knees to say, 
‘ Our Father, which art in heaven!’ ” 


A maiden, like a fish, is often hooked by 
the lip. ‘ 
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TO ANNIE. 


BY WYNIE WYLDE. 


As across the Mystic river 
We can see the firelights gleam— 
Gleaming through the darkness ever, 
As we sail adown the stream: 
With a steady, constant motion, 
Of their bright and lurid beam; 
As we sail on toward the ocean, 
Light they up the placid stream. 


As we sail adown Life's river, 
*Reft of many a brilliant hope, 
We should still remember ever 
We were made for noble scope. 
Like the firelights on the seashore 
Are the friends who, through life’s ill, 
With an undiminished friendship 
Guard, and watch, and love us still. 


There's some link that will not sever— 
Some who ever will be true; 
Some who will desert thee never, 
Keeping friendship warm for you. 
Onward, then, and do not falter, 
Nor by sorrows be cast down; 
If we bend before Heaven's altar, 
We shall gain a fadeless crown. 


[oRIGINAL.] 


CONQUERED. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

“ Asnes to ashes, dust to dust—” 

Argeline Vernon said the words over stow- 
ly—coldly—folding up closely the withered 
hearts-ease, and violets, in their wrapping of 
silver paper. There was acurl of soft, bright, 
chestnut hair twining around them—she put 
the whole within the little box that had treas- 
ured them for years, snapped down the lid, 
and dropped the whole upon the gleaming 
coals, in the grate. 

There was a flash—a momentary sparkle— 
a wreath of thin, blue smoke ascended—a paleg 
ghastly flame shot up, quivered, and died, and 
then the flery’coals gleamed on, blood red as 
before. 

“There, Philip Desmond, rest in peace !” 

She rose, and went to the mirror, pushing 
back the heavy braids of hair from her face, 
as ifthey hurt her. The scrutiny to which 
she subjected herself was no light one. Per- 
haps she wanted to compare her negative at- 
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tractions with the fervid brilliance of Miss 
Montgomery's beauty. 

She recalled the sparkling, blonde face, with 
its dark violet eyes; white and damask com- 
plexion; pearly teeth; hair like spun gold, 
and that nameless fascination of woman that 
made the young belle’s admirers swear it was 
witcheraft that so enthralled them. Yes, there 
was no disputing the fact; Lettice Montgom- 
ery was very fair, nay, more than fair, she 
was beautiful. It was no matter of wonder 
that Desmond, with his artist fancy, should 
love her. 

The face that looked out of the mirror at 
Argeline Vernon, would have lost by com- 
parison with that of Miss Montgomery. It 
was rather pale ; intellectual—passionate, per- 
haps, when the heart was stirred; unless the 
stern self-control for which Argeline was cel- 
ebrated, chose to lock all passion away from 
sight. The features were regular enough; the 
eyes dark, reflective hazel; hair brown and 
abundant, confined to the back of the head 
with a single diamond pin. 

Do you get any idea of this woman from 
the description? No. She was one of those 
to whom the pen or pencil do scant justice— 
her beauty, if she possessed any, lay solely in 
the charm of expression, the reflection of her 
heart. 

Now this reflection was coldly void. There 
was no reflection to shine through. She was 
full of a dull endurance—an apathy to meet 
whatever lay before her with immobility. A 
week ago, she had been defiant, now that had 
passed. All flerce emotions are short-lived. 
She had built an idol, and found it only clay 
that perisheth. 

For three years, Miss Vernon had been the 
belle of her set. She was an orphan heiress, 
residing with her father’s widowed sister, a 
woman of fashion and influence, whose ruling 
ambition was to see her niece well settled in 
life. Mr. Desmond suited her, as far as per- 
sonal attractions were concerned, but in the 
way of property he fell far short of Mrs. Mar- 
lowe’s requirements. 

But Argeline was of age, and had, besides, 
a will of her own, and would brook no inter- 
ference, so Mrs. Marlowe had been obliged to 
hold her peace. Now, that the thing was all 
over, the lady secretly rejoiced at Philip’s 
falsity ; especially as Argeline, seeing the con- 
dition of things, had given him a dismissal, 
even before he had dared to think of asking it. 

It was very hard for the girl to break off 
this connection. As one knows, who has 
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been through a like trial, how these ties of 
daily companionship and love wind round our 
hearts. No one knows how it hurts to sever 
them rudely, and take home to us the cold 
fact that what has been so sweet, can never 
be again! that all the pleasant hours, when 
heaven seemed drawing nigh to earth, are 
gone forever; and that henceforth we must go 
on to the end, lacking something; knowing 
and feeling always, that we have lost some 
sweetness and glory out of life that can never 
return! 

There was a great struggle in Argeline’s 
soul—she had nearly lost faith in all creation, 
because of this unstable Philip Desmond—but 
after the first bitter disappointment, better 
thoughts came back. 

Two weeks after she had broken with him, 
she saw a phase in his character, hitherto 
concealed, that made her thank God devoutly 
that she had been saved from becoming his. 

She was walking in Broad street, one morn- 
ing, when a light pheton drew up at the door 
ofashop near her. Philip sprang out, and 
assisted Miss Montgomery to alight. Just 
then, a tattered little beggar girl laid her hand 
on the dainty, trailing silk robe of the lady. 

“Charity, sweet lady! for the love of heav- 
en, charity!” said the thin, dead voice. 

Miss Montgomery swept rudely on, the 
child still clinging to her garments. 

“Only a few cents, lady! My mother is 
sick and hungry!” 

“Begone, you little brat!” cried Philip, “or 
I will have you placed in the hands of the 
police !” 

“ Please, sir, my mother—” 

“O yes, the old story!” and he struck the 
feeble arms clasping the end of Miss Mont- 
gomery’s rich sables, with his whip. ° 

The child’s face crimsoned—she drew off a 
little distance, and looked at him with won- 
dering surprise. 

Argeline sprang forward, and laid her hand 
on the shoulder of the beggar. 

“T will go home with you, my child,” she 
said, “and see your mother.” 

The little girl, without a word, led the way; 
and Argeline followed. The young belle had 
never set foot in that part of the city before— 
but she unhesitatingly followed thé lead of her 
conductor. 

The room into which she was ushered was 
low and meagre; the utmost poverty reigned 
over the whole place. It was, indeed, as 
Philip had said, the old story. A woman wid- 
owed, poor, with only this little Edith; she 
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had tried to support herself by sewing, but 
close application had ruined her health, and 
now she was too near death to care for aught 
belonging to the world. 

Argeline sat by her, listening to the plain- 
tive story, while Edith, with the money their 
visitor had given her, went out to buy fuel 
and food. She returned in a little while, but 
no fire would ever warm that white, cold wo- 
man again !—for Mary Ashe, all suffering was 
ended! 

Argeline took Edith home with her, and af- 
ter she knew her better, she decided to keep 
her always. She was already thirteen years 
of age, and, thanks to the careful teachings of 
her mother, she was advanced far beyond the 
generality of girls at that age. 

She now was sent to school, and neither 
pains nor expense was spared to perfect her 
education. Under the influence of kindness, 
Edith’s dark face grew positively handsome. 
The great, black eyes lost their frightened ap- 
pealing expression—the sunken cheeks glowed 
with faint crimson, and the mass of neglected 
hair fell into heavy curls, that were the de- 
light and admiration of the whole school. 

Argeline still held her old place in society, 
and many were the suitors who laid their for- 
tunes at her feet. She rejected them all. She 
had been deceived, once, by one she thought 
faultless, and she was satisfied to let all these 
men pass from her thoughts. She said she 
should never marry; she should find enough 
in Edith to satisfy all her woman’s craving 
after love. 

A year and more passed. Spring was just 
opening. Philip and Miss Montgomery had 
gone to Europe with a party of friends. They 
were fo be married in Paris. Argeline read 
the notice of the wedding—a grand affair, at 
the American Legation—without a thrill. 
Then she knew that she had overcome all ten- 
derness for the banished past. 

In May, there came a great shock for Arge- 
line Vernon. Most women would have wept 
and stormed over it—she only sat quietly 
down to think. 

A financial crisis was upon the country, and 

ing advantage of the general confusion, 
Elkins, the banker with whom Argeline’s 
funds were deposited, had embezzled every- 
thing he could lay hands on, and fled the coun- 
try! There was no help for it—the shrewdest 
detectives failed to obtain trace é6f him—he 
had escaped, and left nothing behind. 

Though not absolutely penniless, Miss Ver- 
non had not enough left to warrant her con- 
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tinuing in idleness, even had she been thus 
disposed, From the first, she knew she must 
work—she, who had never even dressed her 
own, hair! 

Her aunt was almost frantic at the change, 
and sought with all her power to dissuade 
Argeline from going out to earn her living. 
She should be welcome to remain with her as 
long as she chose, and Edith could go to the 
orphan asylum. 

Argeline made all her arrangements quietly. 
Inclination pointed her to the country—she 
longed for the green hills, and fresh, free 
breezes that she knew swept the New Hamp- 
shire meadows into billowy seas of clover, in 
the sweet month of June. 

At just the right time, a local paper fell in- 
to her hands. She could never regard it oth- 
er than as a special providence, It contained 
an advertisemené of the school committee of 
Ellwood—a village fifty miles away, They 
wanted a young lady “of education and re- 
spectability,” so ran the notice, “to take 
charge of a school of fifty scholars, situated 
in the beautiful and salubrious village of Ell- 
wood, on the western borders of Lake Win- 
nipiseozee.” 

The very thing! Argeline answered, the 
advertisement immediately, and in less than a 
week she had the reply of the committee. 
She might come out to Ellwood, and if mu- 
tually pleased, she could enter upon her du- 
ties at once. She could come to the house of 
Esquire Dracut, where the teachers always 
boarded. 

She packed up her wardrobe, took Edith, 
and went to Ellwood. The place disppointed 
her most agreeably. One might travel hun- 
dreds of miles, and not come across so at- 
tractive a spot as the quiet valley in which 
Ellwood was situated. 

Esquire Dracut met her at the depot, and 
carried her home with him, in the superannu- 
ated, bellows-topped chaise. The Dracut farm- 
house was a gem—she thought—as they wound 
slowly up to the broad porch through a green 
lane of sycamore trees. It was set down in 
the middle of a great fleld—old, rambling and 
roomy—surrounded by trees a century old; 
and commanding from its windows the most 
delightful view in the world. The blue, hazy 
hills stretching away into the distance, pile 
upon pile; the unruffled lake, mirroring every 
tree and shrub with life-like accuracy; the 
dense forests of maple and beech clad in their 
young green—O, it was beautiful to Argeline ; 
and to Edith, the city child, who had never 
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seen a fleld larger than the dusty park, it was 
like a glimpse into paradise. 

Mrs, Dracut was just the woman one likes 
to see the mistress of a farmhouse. Robust, 
ruddy, active, cheerful—she made her guests 
at home without ceremony. 

The school would begin the ensuing Mon- 
day, if Argeline passed the examination. She 
did pass it, so splendidly that old Deacon 
Grimes rubbed his hands, and declared that 
she must have managed to smuggle herself 
through Dartmouth. The old man had a pre- 
vailing belief that no one ever achieved emi- 
nence unless he had been graduated at his own 
Alma Mater. 

The school was new business to the young 
teacher. It was her very first attempt to ap- 
ply herself to work, and it came hard, but she 
had brought to it a brave heart, and a deter- 
mination to succeed. ‘ 

She did well. The scholars liked her; she 
pleased their parents. She was solicited to 
take charge of the fall term, and gladly ac- 
cepted the offer. She liked Ellwood—Edith 
could keep on with her studies the same as 
though she were in the city, and the country 
air made such a beautiful girl of her! 

The term closed with an examination, and 
among the strangers present, Argeline saw a 
face that interested her strangely. She did 
not inquire to whom it belonged; it Was not 
like her, but she heard George Phelps, the 
medical student, address him as Mr. Ashcroft, 

So this pale-faced, dark-haired man, with 
the singularly expressive eyes, and smile of 
womanly sweetness, was Eugene Ashcroft, the 
master of Ashcroft Hall. Argeline passed the 
grounds of this fine old mansion every day 
on her way to school, and more than once she 
had stolen a blood-red rose from the profu- 
sion of vines that had crept over the high 
fence to brighten the dusty road. 

She had heard a great deal of Mr. Ashcroft 
since she had come to Ellwood. He had been 
absent in New York through the summer; now 
he had come home to oversee the harvesters, 
Is there a country village under the sun 
which has not its celebrity? its own particu- 
lar great man? Of course not. And EIl- 
wood was no exception, for it claimed Eu- 
gene Ashcroft. 

_ Argeline heard his praises rung, and his 
faults chronicled by every young lady whom 
she had met—they said he was handsome, 
wealthy and very self-conceited. Women 
have a way of flattering men till they fill them 
with self-conceit, and then blame them for it, 
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Mr. Ashcroft was naturally noble-hearted— 
but flattery, and the world’s fame had tar- 
nished the fine gold of his character, and given 
him, perhaps, too exalted an idea of his own 
attractions. . 

Argeline could not help thinking of him that 
night; seldom had she been more interested. 
She was obliged to confess the humiliating 
truth that she thought of him so deeply as-to 
dream of him when she went to sleep, and 
remembered the very expression of his eyes 
the first thing when she awoke in the morning. 

A week afterward, there was a picnic in 
Harvey’s woods. Argeline was rather late. 
John Dracut, the eldest son of the esquire, 
drove her over. The party had straggled off, 
some in one direction, and some in another; 
John went to find some friends of Argeline, 
and she sat down behind a clump of trees to 
wait fheir coming. The fragrance of a cigar 
warned her of some gentleman’s propinquity, 
and at the same time she heard George Phelps 
pronouncing her own name. 

“ Argeline Vernon—rather a romantic cog- 
nomen for a school-mistress, isn’t it? There 
is another lady added to your train, Ashcroft.” 

“Thank you,” replied a rich-toned, careless 
voice, languid)y, “I have no penchant for 
school-mistresses. All that I ever knew were 
lean, snuffy, wore cork-screw curls, and had 
been just twenty-five for the previous twenty 
years. Excuse me, if you please.” 

“Wait till you see Miss Vernon. She is 
young, beautiful and has been a great heiress 
—also a belle.” 

“O, of course. A princess in disguise, no 
doubt.” 

“Miss Vernon is a lady—you will admit that 
when she comes.” 

“Don’t get enthusiastic, Phelps ; most likely 
she’s seeking a husband, and it would hardly 
be safe to be too much exercised on the sub- 
ject of her attractions.” 

The twain sauntered away. Argeline was 
high-tempered and proud. She was cut to 


~ the quick by the unmeaning insolence of this 


Eugene Ashcroft. He had no right, she said, 
to judge her thus, having never seen her; and 
when a half hour after he came up with Mr. 
Phelps, she was cold as an iceberg. Ashcroft’s 
manner was deferential enough now, as his 
friend presented him. 

“Mr. Ashcroft, Miss Vernon.” 

She swept his person with her calm, proud 
eye, and bowed slightly. 

“Will you take my arm for the prome- 
nade ?” he asked, courteously. 
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“Thank you, I am engaged.” 

“T regret it, but if you will dance the first 
set with me, the disappointment will not be so 
great.” © 

“T have not decided to dance.”, 

He looked a little disconcerted, but quickly 
recovered himself. He had a cluster of scar- 
let cardinal flowers in his hand. He offered 
them to her with some gallant speech. 

“Excuse me—I do not like them. They 
burn me.” 

John Dracut came back and led her away. 
Ashcroft looked after her in silent surprise, 
A farmer’s clod-hopper boy preferred before 
him! The thing was incomprehensible. 

Through the day, Mr. Ashcroft made nu- 
merous attempts to enter into conversation 
with Argeline, but all to no effect. She avoided 
him persistently. And this very avoidance 
only made him the more eager to know her 
better. “Surely the woman who had inde- 
pendence enough to turn away from his ad- 
miration, to the society of a bashful, country 
clown, must have something original about 
her, worth cultivating. 

After that, they met frequently. Argeline 
was invariably cold—Ashcroft silent, reserved, 
though always courteous. He became the 
best of friends with Edith. They had taken 
to each other from the very first. He brought 
her books and fruits and flowers; took her 
out walking and riding, and taught her the 
barbarous Russian language, which he had 
acquired during a ten years’ residence in that 
inhospitable clime. 

One day, Argeline was returning from a 
walk to Frinton—a village four miles distant. 
It began to grow dark suddenly, and she saw 
the top of a dense thunder-cloud looking over 
the mountain. She hurried her steps, the 
cloud opened, the thunder reverberated among 
the hills, and the wind began to arouse in the 
forest. 

Ashcroft was the nearest house, but she 
would not seek shelter there—not if she were 
drenched. A quick rumble of wheels behind 
her crossed the bridge over the brook, and in 
a moment halted at her side. Mr. Ashcroft 
stepped from the chaise. 

“Tt is going to rain, Miss Vernon—let me 
assist you in!” 

She would have resisted, but he did not 
stop for her remonstrances. He was seated 
beside her, and urging on his horse before she 
got breath to speak. The rain began to fall 
heavily—he turned into the avenue leading 
to the hall—she touched his arm. 
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“T will get out here, if you please. I do not 
wish to go in.” 

He pointed to a huge ash tree a littie in 
front of them, that a fierce thunder-bolt had 
riven from top to root. 

“T am sorry to force my hospitality upon 
you, but there is no other way. You must 
come in.” 

He stopped at the hall door, and lifting her 
out, ushered her into the sitting-room. While 
he was gone to find the hostler, Argeline 
opened one of the low, French windows, and 
stepping out on the terrace, crossed the lawn, 
and then the meadows, reaching the Dracut 
farmhouse in a few minutes, drenched to the 
skin. 

Mr. Ashcroft called that evening to ask 
Edith to ride to Lily Pond with him, the next 
morning. He made no allusion whatever to 
Argeline’s escapade, and she occupied her- 
self with a book while he remained. Edith 
went outon the piazza with him. He put a 
shawl around her, his arm with it; she rested 
her head on his arm, and they talked in sub- 
dued voices. Edith was fourteen now, and 
royally beautiful. Argeline saw them, and 
wondered from whence arose the sharp pain 
at her heart. She dashed down the window, 
and went up to bed. 

Late in October, she was walking with 
Edith on the shore of the lake. It was near 
sunset, and everything was wrapped in a 
glory of crimson and gold. Great piles of 
amber clouds reclined against the bosom of 
the west, and a light breeze swept down from 
Mount Belknap, ruffling the water into tiny 
ripples, and stirring weirdly in the forest 
branches. 

Argeline sat down on a great rock, and 
gazed out listlessly over the blue sheet of 
water. Edith untied a little boat that floated 
near, and stepped into it. She bent her head, 
letting her heavy curls trail along in the water, 
as the little craft with almost imperceptible 
motion receded from the shore. 

Argeline looked up with “something like 
alarm in her face. 

“Come back, quick, Edith!” she cried— 
“ use the oars—you will upset that frail shell 
if you go further out where there is a current.” 

The beautiful child arose quickly to seize 
the oars—the boat careened—in another in- 
stant she was in the water, and before she 
could utter a single cry, it had closed over her. 
Argeline sprang forward—she would have lost 
her own life in the vain attempt at recover- 
ing Edith—but astrong hand forced her back. 


“Remain where you are,” said Eugene 
Ashcroft, “I will attend to Edith.” 

She closed her eyes, and sat down. Strange- 
ly enough, after she had heard his voice, she 
felt no more fear. A moment afterwards, she 
had Edith in her arms, pale, cold and wet as 
she was. Ashcroft stood by, silently regard- 
ing them. He held out his hand to Argeline. 

“Will you touch my hand now, Miss 
Vernon ?” 

The fingers she extende were locked up 
in his firm clasp. He held her thus all the 
way to the house. Edith went in, and left 
them together at the door. Their eyes met. 
Something Argeline saw in his that made the 
crimson come to her very temples. She tore 
her hand away, and left him without a word. 

The first week in November, there came a 
terrible rain-storm. Dwellers in sea-coast 
towns can hardly form any idea of what a 
“freshet ” is like in one of the mountain val- 
leys. The little streams swelled to mighty 
rivers, and went tumbling, snow-white into 
the lake—low lands were inundated—roads 
submerged and bridges swept away. 

Just below Ashcroft Hall, the road crossed 
a violent little stream known as Thunder 
Run, on a bridge more than twenty feet from 
its bed; but in times of great rains, this brook 
frequently rose to an unprecedented height— 
sometimes taking off the very planking itself. 

Towards sunset, the rain having ceased, 
Argeline threw on her shawl, and went out 
through the wet grass to see the water foam 
over the rocks. It was quite a long walk to 
the bridge, and she followed the course of the 
stream, thus increasing the distance by, at 
least, one half. It began to grow dark, early 
night was coming on. She quickened her 
steps, and reached the bridge. The water 
roared madly through the narrow gorge, 
overflowing the banks in some places, and 
casting the spray, cold and drenching, over 
the figure of Argeline. She went nearer— 
good heaven! the covering of the bridge was 
gone! only the two “stringers” remained! 

The water had fallen a little, evidently; it 
was not entirely up to the timbers, now; but 
some time during the afternoon it had been 
above them, She stood a moment, looking at 
the ruin, then turned to go home, but light- 
ning-like a thought flashed through her brain 
that rooted her to the spot. She had heard 
Edith say that Mr. Ashcroft had ridden horse- 
back to Frinton, and would return that very 
night, sometime before nine o’clock! He 
must be near there then, and by the time he 
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reached the Run, it would be pitch dark; and 
he, all unaware of the condition of the bridge, 

She shuddered, and started forward toward 
the trembling timbers that spanned the angry 
mass of foam, gleaming up so ghost-like 
through the fast gathering gloom. She must 
manage to cross the stream, or all was lost! 
She forgot everything but the urgent neces- 
sity she felt of warning Mr. Ashcroft; of say- 
ing him from destruction. 

She stood still a moment on the edge of one 
of the black, slippery timbers, and looked 
down into the cauldron beneath. Her head 
swam—she felt faint and dizzy. By a strong 
effort, she forced herself to look up; there 
was safety only in ignoring danger. A single 
misstep would plunge her into eternity—no 
living thing could exist in that mad whirl- 
pool below. 

She stepped out boldly—the timber trem- 
bled beneath her weight, her feet seemed al- 
most sliding from the slanting edge. She felt 
an irresistible impulse to look down, but she 
did not yield; she fixed her eyes resolutely on 
the opposite shore, and went steadily on. 

She was safe. She sank down on a wet 
stone, oppressed with gratitude that she had 
been permitted to achieve success. She must 
wait for Mr. Ashcroft. How very long the 
time seemed, and yet it was not more than 
half an hour before she heard the sharp clink 
of his horse’s hoofs on the rocks below. It 
was thick darkness now—one could hardly 
see a yard before him. She stepped into the 
middle of the path, her pale face shining ghost- 
ly white through the mist. Ashcroft was 
coming at a full gallop—he had nearly ridden 
her down, but his horse halted suddenly, and 
then he saw her. e 

“How! what have we here ?” he called out. 

“It is I, Mr. Ashcroft. The covering is 
gone from the bridge. You cannot cross to- 
night.” 

He was off his horse in a moment, and 
standing close by her side. 

“You, Argeline Vernon ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And why did you come to tell me ?” 

Why, indeed? his question recalled her to 
herself. She held by the trunk ofa tree for 
support. She was overcome with shame. 
Had she indeed unsealed herself to this man, 
ofall others? Pride helped her, though. 

“T saw the condition of the bridge—I knew 
that you were expected to return by this road 
after dark, and I would make a great sacrifice 
to save a human life.” 


“ How did you get across!” 

“The stringers are left. I crossed on ‘one 
of them.” 

He caught her convulsively to him. 

“Argeline! Good heayen! and you ran all 
that fearful danger for my sake ?” 

She tried to get free, but he would not re- 
lease her. 

“Be quiet. I have borne your coldness and 
scorn patiently. Let me know what your 
love would be! I have loved you always—ever 
since that first day. What will you say to 
me ?” 

“J—I—thought it was Edith.” 

“Edith! My foolish darling! Edith is but 
a child. She looks upon me as a father. It 
is you—only you—that I want, Argeline.” 

“ But schoolmistresses are snuffy, and wear 
corkscrew ringlets, and are always just twen- 
ty-five.” 

“Ha! So now Ihave the clue! Argeline, 
I was an insolent coxcomb. Forgive me. 
Remember I had not seen you, then,” 

She forgave him, she said, softly—she had 
been foolishly sensitive about it—and further 
confession he stopped with his kisses, 

Mr. Ashcroft. took his horse back to the 
nearest farmhouse, and arousing the men, he 
left Argeline there, and they returned to the 
bridge, where they built a large fire to warn 
others who might be travelling that way, of 
danger. 

John Dracut came down to the Run to 
search for Argeline, was informed of her safe- 
ty, and went home with the glad tidings, 
They had been very anxious at the farmhouse. 

The next day, the bridge was repaired, 
Mr. Ashcroft and Argeline walked home to- 
gether, the horse following, meek and docile, 
behind. Four weeks afterwards, Ashcroft 
Hall had a mistress. The school was .given 
into other hands, and Argeline took upon her- 
self the duties of Eugene Ashcroft’s wile.’ 
Duties of love, always. 

When Edith was seventeen, she refused the 
hand of the young widower, Philip Desmond, 
who had just returned from Europe, and was 
smitten with the charms of the little beggar 
he had once struck with his whip. And he 
knew her identity, at the last. Afterward, 
she was married to Charles St. John, the 
nephew of Mr, Ashcroft, a graduate of West 
Point, and now a distinguished Federal 
officer. 
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A goose-pen is a fitter thing for many 
authors to Jive in than to write with. 
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ALONE, ALL ALONE, 


BY EVA ALICE. 


O, the autumn winds are sighing, and the leaves 
are scattered wide, 
The earth of all its beauty now is shorn; 
The birds have ceased their music, and the flower- 
ets all have died, 
I wander sad, and desolate, and lorn. 
The days and nights are dreary, 
O, my heart is lone and weary; 
In vain I look for pleasure to the morn, 
For the leaves are falling, dying, 
And the winds a requiem sighing, 
And my heart is sad, and desolate, and lorn! 


Yet still darker seems the futuré a& the winter 
draweth near, 
With its gloomy days of tempest and of snow; 
O, my soul has lost its gladness, and my heart its 
wonted cheer, 
And I'm laden with a heavy weight of woe! 
No bright star of hope is shining, 
No fair cloud with silver lining; 
Darkness follows, quickly follows where I go— 
When I'm waking, when I'm sleeping, 
She her gloomy vigil keeping, 
Still ruleth with her dismal reign of woe. 


O, life has lost its beauty, since the dearest friends 
have fled, 
And I wander sad and sighing evermore; 
Their loved faces all have vanished, they are num- 


bered with the dead, * 
They have winged their flight to yonder brighter 
sphere. 


Of dear hopes death hath bereft me, 
Their kind voices all have left me, 
Those sweet smiles I shall never welcome more; 
Life’s a desert dark and dreary— 
O, I'm weary, lone and weary, 
And I long for earthly sighings to be o'er. 


ooo 
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ALLSTON, 


BY ELLEN MALVIN. 
“And all those fires of Keatt and brain, 
Where purpose into power was wrought, 
I'd bear, and gladly bear again, 
Rather than be put back a thought.” 

As boys, Allston and I were inseparable. 
We went fishing in the same brooks, bird-nest- 
ing in the same orchards, and when the in- 
evitable separation came, he taking to pallet 
and brush, I to ledgers and accounts, we still 


managed fo take our annual vacations to- 
gether. When the glaring midsummer days 
came round, as soon as we could shoulder off 
those impertinences that people call duties, 
we were off to the mountains or the seashore, 
or wherever the stars led us, “ grinding paint,” 
as Allston phrased it. 

He did no literal-work in those days, but 
when he lay idly stretched on the grass, 
through the sultry noons, and slow, summer 
sunsets, I knew that he was laying up gold 
and crimson against November nights and 
February days, and left him to himself, while 
I wandered off to open accounts with the 
pickerel or the grouse. 

Our rovings had been erratic enough. We 
had been up Mt. Katahdin and down the St. 
Lawrence, had camped in the Adirondacs, and 
“roughed it ” in Kansas; being drawn thither 
in the wild days of the young State’s infancy, 
“to breathe the air of revolution.” We fed 
on frontier fare, with a frequent flavor of Mis- 
souri civilization thrown in, and at the end of 
three months, came back, scant of purse, 
shaggy of aspect, and with our opinions on 
several social questions materially modified. 

The next summer, Allston wrote: 


“TI go to Saratoga, in July, as escort to 
Aunt Wentworth and sister Nelly, who is just 
out of school. Thanks to the fresh Allston 
blood, only two removes from the soil, they 
didn’t spoil her, you shall see. Say, you and 
I form a junction at the Springs, and take a 
run up to our old camping-ground in the 
Adirondacs. Concord and Cambridge have 
made it classical since our days. Who knows 
but the blackberry vines will be gossipping of 
Thoreau, the ‘boogs’ of Agassiz, and the 
trees talking trancendentalism over our heads ? 
’T will be worth the hearing, Be at Saratoga 
the tenth; just see the ladies established, and 
on the following day we’ll take up scrip and 
staff and sandal shoon—symbolically—steam- 
boat and rail-car, literally—and in twenty-four 
hours we forget that engines rattle, or cities 
hum. Remember, you are ‘due’ on the 
tenth. Don’t condemn me to a sojourn in 
that midsummer Babel.” 


I fully purposed to go; but spite of my ef- 
forts, the appointed day saw me still a pris- 
oner over my books. On the fifteenth, I ar- 
rived at the Springs, en rqute for the moun- 
tains, expecting to find Allston chafing at my 
delay. 

“ Have you been horribly bored, Al?” was 
my first interfogatory. 
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“Not in the least,” was the brisk reply. 
“ On the whole, I rather like it—for a change, 
you know. I fahcy you would, after your 
musty ledgers. Suppose we try it for a cou- 
ple of weeks? Time enough for the moun- 
tains after that.” 

This sudden interest in society was a new 
feature in my boy’s character. But I assent- 
ed willingly enough; all the more willingly 
for the glimpse I had had of Ellen Allston. 

I had not seen her since our schooldays, 
when she was a wee child, toddling about in 
pinafores. She had blossomed into a fresh 
wild-rose beauty, that was perfectly indescrib- 
able. Enough, that she was seventeen, and 
an Allston. Beauty is their family heirloom, 
and some fair-faced ancestor had “ thrown her 
down that morning she was born, the unde- 
niable lineal mouth and chin.” 

Her brother had the same. I noticed it, as 
he stood there idly drumming on the window- 
pane with his girlish fingers. How handsome 
the boy looked! With a sudden impulse, I 
went and laid my arm over his neck. 

“Do you know, Al—if you were a woman, 
I believe I would fall in love with you.” 

He looked up, with a laugh. 

“T wish somebody would.” 

Our eyes met an instant. He meant it, for 
all the light laugh, and I turned away abrupt- 
ly, with the faintest flitting shade of jealousy. 
He had always been my boy—his life transpa- 
rent as crystal to me; but there was some- 
thing indefinable in his eyes. 

It was defined, however, that same evening. 
We went out to see the sunset—four of us. 
Nellie and I were friends, directly. She was 
shy and young, and took to me, naturally, as 
a family friend. Two minutes’ chat about 
the old homestead and its inmates, put her at 
ease with me, and I slid quietly into her 
brother’s place. Allston escorted Miss Grey 
—Arabella Grey, to whom I had just been 
introduced. 

We stodd awhile, lavishing adjectives on 
the magnificent picture, but at length fell into 
a more appreciative silence. Preseitly Ellen 
whispered : 

“ Look at Miss Grey. Isn’t shea picture?” 

The two were a little in advance of us, and 
the lady stood motionless, her light scarf 
floating back from her shoulders, the fair, 
classical head and clear-cut features outlined 
in the fading light; the brown hair sweeping 
back in masses from the brow, and her brown 
eyes like birds flying straightway to the light. 
One slender hand rested against the gray 
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rock. The whole figure perfect in symmetry, 
the attitude perfect in grace. 

Unconscious of all else, her eyes seemed 
reaching out for something beyond the sunset, 
as if she saw with inward vision further than 
sight can travel. 

She had forgotten us, and herself, and even 
the boy at her side. 

I looked from her to him. He had forgot- 
ten the sunset, in her—regarding her with the 
still, adoring gaze of a devotee. 

By-and-by she turned, and laid a hand light- 
ly on his shoulder. He drew the scarf about 
her, and we went down to the house in silence. 

When we met in the evening, of course 
every trace of that exalted, twilight mood was 
past. Miss Grey was brilliant and graceful. 
Her face, now that the rapt, Madonna-like 
expression had departed, was not strictly 
handsome. Her fascination lay rather in her 
manner, which was strangely bewitching, full 
of fitful freaks, and vivid little surprises; one 
moment haughty as a queen, the next lapsing 
into the abandon of a child. No stereotyped 
coquette of the novels, but a coquette, sui 
generis. I studied her for Allston’s sake. I 
knew from the first that she would cost him 
dear. 

She drew him out, and listened with genuine 
interest while he talked of art, and spoke elo- 
quently of herself, all the time that she petted 
him like a younger brother. Nothing could 
be more winning; yet through all her evident 
and undisguised preference, it was clear she 
did not love him. 

She was ever the queen, he the adoring 
subject. Ever gracious and superior, she held 
him with her subtle spells—the nameless 
power that carries men captive. But herself 
was never timid nor subdued. It was only 
play to her. It almost angered me to see it, 
for as days went on, I could see it was grow- 
ing unmistakably earnest to him. ' 


“Allston, boy, it is time we were out ot 
this.” 

He read my face with his appealing woman’s 
eyes—they always softened me—then turned 
silently to the window, leaning out. , 

The intense midsummer moon had dimmed 
the nearer stars; only one silver planet shone 
clear and soft through the white radiance. 

“Tl not touch that star, you think?” he 
said, after a little while. 

The tone was low and sorrowful. He was 
in one of his self-doubting moods, faint of 
heart. 
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Some people would have given him a glass 
of wine. I knew how to inspirit him with a 
finer elixir, through his qnick, poetic sense. 
Not with any didactic purpose, certainly, but 
obeying some sudden impulse, I quoted the 
stirring words that came to my lips. 


“Give all to Love; 
’Tis a brave master, 
Let it have scope; 
Follow it utterly, 
Hope beyond hope.” 


The response was instantaneous. Looking 
up, with his bright smile, he took up the words 
beyond, leaping over the intervening lines. 


“It is not for the mean. 
It requireth courage stout, 
Souls above doubt, 
Valor unbending.” 


He stood before me, himself again. 


“Yet, hear me yet, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor—” 


I said, laying my hand on his shoulder. 

He interrupted me hastily. 

“Hush! no more to-night. Give me an- 
other day.” 

“And then, Allston ?” 

“And then—to the wilderness, if we must.” 


Somehow, though I had proposed it myself, 
it gave me a dreary feeling to think of going 
away. I wondered if my reluctance had any- 
thing to do with Ellen Allston. I took my- 
self to task, and after a severe self-examina- 
tion, decided that I was not in love. I ac- 
quitted myself of that offence—for a grave 
offence it would be. I had no fortune, and no 
expectations, save the very modest expecta- 
tion of slowly plodding my way up towards a 
competence, in the course of years. Besides, 
Nellie was a mere child, hardly free of school- 
masters yet. Better fo go at once, while I 
was safe. So I planned it over night. 


“ Past midnight, almost time for the moon 
to rise—is it not?” asked Nellie, as we stood 
on the piazza, whither we had strayed, out of 
the heated hall, where the dancing was at its 
height. 

“ Let us see it rise from the hill, yonder,” I 
responded, with a sudden desire to stand with 
her alone, under the silent sky. It was my 
last evening—I might be pardoned. 

We strolled out among the trees, slowly 
climbed the little acclivity, and stood beside 


the rock where we stood to view the sunset— 
only three weeks before. 

“ How much nicer it is out here,” she said, 

“ Why, isn’t it nice in there ?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t see why people care 
to come to Saratoga more than once.” 

“You are not tired of it, so soon ?” 

“No. It will be very stupid, though, when 
you are gone—you and my brother. Though, 
to be sure, I’ve not seen much of him. Do you 
think he loves Miss Grey?” she asked, ab- 
ruptly, in a low, wistful voice. 

“Loves her? Do you think so?” I asked, 
with evasive intent. 

She laughed softly. 

“T don’t know how people seem who are in 
love—men, I mean. I’ve seen school-girls in 
love, and it made them very ridiculous. Miss 
Grey is not, I’m sure, for all she treats him so. 
But then she is beautiful, and I suppose doesn’t 
mean to be cruel.” 

“ How, cruel ?” 

“Making him love her. That is what she 
tries to do.” 

“Ts it?” 

“T should think any one could see it. I 
would not do so for the world. I don’t believe 
any girl who has a brother would. She has 
not—I asked her one day.” 

I smiled at the simplicity of her words. I 
knew it was venturing on dangerous ground, 
but I could not forbear saying: 

“So you would not try to make any one 
love you ?” 

“Of course not, if I could not love him 
back.” 

Her sweet, childish face, with the dawning 
womanhood in it, was upturned to mine; the 
little hand gleamed white on my arm. There 
was some inexpressible witchery in this per- 
sonal catechism, and I plunged on. 

“ But what if some one should be so foolish 
as to love you, all of his own fault, without 
your trying in the least, wouldn’t you be 
glad? Aint you wicked enough for that?” 

“Pshaw! no one does.” 

What made me do it, I cannot guess. I had 
not fully known, till that moment, that it was 
true. With a swift, irresistible impulse, I bent 
down, and said, hardly above a whisper: 

“ Nellie, child, but some one does.” 

She gave a start, and half withdrew her 
hand, and I know not what would have been 
the punishment of my folly, but at that mo- 
ment we heard voices approaching. One I 
recognized as Miss Grey’s. I think we both 
forgot ourselves. J certainly thought only 


that it was her and my friend who were com- 
ing—and we ought to be anywhere but here. 
It was Allston’s hour, not mine. I whispered 
softly, “They are coming here. Let us go.” 
But the next instant we stood still, arrested 
by another voice—not Allston’s—that of a 
stranger. 

“ Sit here, darling,” it said; “ here, with the 
moon on your face,” 

Lover-like words, spoken in a more lover- 
like tone. 

“ Have you been happy—ma belle ?” 

“Happy? Yes—in one way. Not happy 
like this.” 

How low and bird-like the voice was. It 
was the loving woman who spoke—not for 
our ears. I looked for some means of escape, 
without attracting their attention, and reveal- 
ing to them that they had been overheard. 
While I stood thinking, the voice-we did not 
know said: 

“And now you are to tell me who is this 
young man you introduced me to—the ‘hand- 
some artist. He didn’t look overjoyed at see- 
ing me. One of your adorers?” in a tone of 
playful raillery. 

“ Foolish,” responded the low, trilling voice. 
“ He is a charming boy, and I have adopted 
him for a younger brother.” 

“Regardless of my jealousy ?” 

“You jealous—you, my king ?” 

Nellie’s hand slid down into mine, hot and 
impatient. 

“Come!” And, careless of the rustle we 
made, she hurried me along the path towards 
the house. Just before we reached it, some 
one sprang down the steps, and passed us, 
without looking up. 

“Allston!” I exclaimed; but he hurried on, 
paying no heed. “Your brother, Nellie; I 
must go with him.” 

“ Yes, leave me here,” she said. 

“ Good-night.” I touched her hand with 
my lips, and turned back in pursuit of the 
light figure striding away through the moon- 


light. Once I looked back. The little white- 


robed figure stood motionless on the steps, 
‘one hand apparently shading her eyes against 
the glare of light from the open door. The 
summer air wafted back a whispered blessing 
from my lips, and I hastened on. I was the 
best walker of the two, and came up with 
Allston in a few minutes. Without a word, I 
quietly linked my arm in his, and we paced 
along in silence for an hour, it might be. I 
was the guide, for Allston seemed to take no 
heed of his steps. We had kept the open 
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street for a long distance, but now the sound 
of our footsteps was muffled in the soft car- 
pet of pine leaves. The air was balmy and 
resinous, not a breath stirring. I was familiar 
with the place, for I knew the country for 
miles around. I had traversed it in solitary 
walks, in the long mornings, when Allston 
was too much occupied to accompany me. 
My knowledge of the locality stood me in 
good stead that night. In this smooth, fair- 
furnished nook—one of Nature’s clean-swept 
parlors—I stayed our walk. 

“ Let us rest here.” 

“Rest? Iam not tired,” he said. 

“Tam, then;” and I threw myself down on 
the bank. 

He sank down beside me, and lay with his 
head resting on his arm, as if he never cared 
to move again. ‘I watched him awhile, as he 
lay with upturned face, and dark, wide-open 
eyes. I thought of the many nights we had 
slept so, on ruder couches, under rougher 
skies, in our wild Kansas life. I had seen 
him fall asleep with the lightnings playing 
over his head, and had wakened on cool Sep- 
tember mornings, to find him sleeping sweet- 
ly as a babe, with the hoar frost creeping 
stealthily over his heavy locks and silky brown 
beard. But here, to-night, though cradled fit 
for a forest prince, even this slumberous sum- 
mer air could not soothe him into rest. I was 
not proof against it. Sleep overcame me at 
last, and I wandered away into dreamland, 
down a dim forest aisle, amid flickering shad- 
ows and flecks of golden sunshine, and ever 
flitting on before, an airy, white-robed figure, 
beckoning me on and on, into the deeper 
shades, and ever vanishing from my touch, to 
re-appear at some distant point, the motion- 
less white figure that watched us wandering 
out into the moonlight; simple Ellen Allston 
one moment, the next a dryad of the forest, 
drawing me after her with half-alluring, half- 
defiant gesture; and I plunged on in a reck- 
less chase, till I overtook the flitting sprite, 
just grasped the hem of her floating vesture, 
and—woke, to find myself sitting upright in 
the green and leafy nook where we fell asleep. 

I looked round for Allston, and saw him 
standing on the brow of the slope, his head 
bare to the morning breeze, that lightly lifted 
the locks on his temples. The early dawn 
was crimsoning up the east, and a rosy glow 
warmed his pale cheek. He turned as I came 
up, and held out his hand, 

“Now I will hear it,” he said, with a half 
smile; and I flurig them out on the morh- 
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ing air—the ringing, inspiring poet-words: 


“Yet, hear me yet, 
One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor. 
Keep thee to-day, to-morrow, forever 
Free as an Arab of thy beloved. 
Cling with life to the maid; 
But when the surprise, 
First vague shadow of surmise 
Flits across her bosom young 
Of a joy apart from thee, 
Free be she, fancy free; 
Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 
Nor the palest rose she flung 
From her summer diadem.” 


“He is a teacher for heroic hearts, that 
poet. He has climbed the heights of love.” 

A color, not reflected from the sky, sprang 
up his cheek, the light leaped into his eyes. 
There was no heart-break for him, whom Na- 
ture and noble thoughts could medicine so 
kindly. Alive at every pore to all sweet in- 
fluences, the universe would work in his 
behalf. 

That day we took up “scrip and staff and 
sandal shoon,” and went into the wilderness. 
Nellie said not a word to detain us. Our 
good-by was of the quietest. With a deli- 
ciously vexatious recollection of last night’s 
folly, I did not trust myself to prolong it. 
Just a touch o& her cool finger-tips, a hearty 
promise to take care of Allston—that was all. 
But how I wished the child was going with 
us. Daring as the dream was, it persisted, 
and dreamed itself along, the whole of that 
summer sojourn among the mountains. I 
pursued her shadow up and down the wood- 
land paths, and wandered away into the dark- 
est recesses of the grand old woods, seeking 
out her covert. I fancied her sleeping there 
under the stars, nestled like a pink rosebud 
on a fairy couch of hemlock boughs. 

Ah! she has done it since then. Last year, 
it was our bridal tour. This year I take no 
vacation. The days are all holidays to me 
now. Alliston, too, is hard at work. Yester- 
day I strayed into his studio—a bijou of a 
place; daintily, not luxuriously furnished, and 
exquisitely neat, Not a trace of the minor 
vices visible. A smoking-cap or cigar-case 
would be as out of place as in a lady’s boudoir. 
I found him at his easel, singing to himself 
while he worked. He met me with a joyous 
smile, and assailed me with a score of 
questions, 

“But don’t you know it is August?” he 


said at last. “Why are you not off to the 
mountains ?” 

“August, is it? It is June to me the whole 
year round.” 

“Ah! well, Nellie is a darling.” 

While we talked, I had been opening and 
shutting the picture-cases that lay on the ta- 
ble—family likenesses, most of them. Nellie 
was there daguerreotyped and photographed 
all the way from baby. to woman. 

Presently I opened a small, oval case, in 
purple velvet, and revealed a new face—that 
of a young girl, with no trace of the hand- 
some Allston features, but surpassingly lovely. 
A delicate face, framed in wavy brown hair, 
and overspread with some hovering, elusive 
sweetness, as of a smile just coming in the 
eyes, or just vanishing from the full, half- 
parted lips. 

“A cousin on the Wentworth side ?” I said, 
quietly. “She is not an Allston ?” 

“No.” 

He came and looked over my shoulder. 

“Would she make one’s January June, 
think you ?” 

“Yours, my boy?” 

His eyes met mine, confessingly. I looked 
back to the little picture in my hand, content, 

“And Arabella Grey?” I asked, naming 
her for the first time since that fateful summer, 

With the gentle gravity of his manner un- 
disturbed, he answered: 

“T have ground her into paint.” 


HOW MIST IS GENERATED. 

The cause usually assigned for mist, is the 
access of cold air, and its admixture with 
warmer air, saturated, or nearly saturated 
with moisture (such as that resting on the surt- 
face of large bodies of water), and strikingly 
exemplified in our autumnal and winter fogs, 
when the water, owing to the heat absorbed 
during summer, is of a higher temperature 
than the air. Dr. Davy, however, refers to 
another cause, not so much noticed—viz., a 
mild, moist air, coming in contact with a 
colder air, equally humid, resting on cold sur- 
faces, whether of land or water, about the 
end of winter or beginning of spring. He 
describes mists which he considers to have 
been thus formed in the lake distriet of Cum- 
berland. To asimilar cause, also, he refers 
the phenomenon termed sweating, which 
is the precipitation of moisture on walls and 
flagged floors excluded from the influence of 
fire. 
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[orIGINAL.] 
TRANSIENT IS OUR STAY. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


We are only travellers here: 
Fleeting is our life; 

Hastening to another sphere, 
Every moment mfe— 

Rife with hopes of endless bliss 
In a glorious region: 

In a fairer world than this, 
Far from cares a legion. 


Transient is our stay on earth, 
Fleeting is our day; 

Heaven hath joys of endless worth 
O’er life’s thorny way. 

May we seek to gain that shore 
Decked with gems immortal, 

When this journeying is o’er, 
And we've crossed death's portal. 


{oRIGINAL.] 

THE LOADED DICE: 

THE GAMBLER OF ST. MARTIN. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Hien rode the bright silver moon above 
the city of Paris. The police abated some- 
what from their usual vigilance; for, beneath 
the revealing beams of the night-queen, the 
swarming rogues dared not venture forth up- 
on their labors; and, save where towering 
buildings threw their shadows across the nar- 
row, dirty streets, the vast city wore almost 
the aspect of noon-day. It were a hopeless 
task to search out, from the crowding multi- 
tudes that thronged the more frequented 
thoroughfares, any individual of whom you 
might be in quest; but he whom we would 
introduce to the reader, has been under our 
immediate watch ever since he left the Place 
Vendome—and now, as the clock. upon the 
dome of St. Roch strikes the hour of ten, he 
stands beneath one of the trees which adorn 
the spacious communication between the main 
points of the fauxbourgs St. Martin and Mont- 
martre. 

He who has thus arrested our attention, 
Was a young man not far from twenty years of 
age; and, as ever and anon, a bright ray of 
the moon fell aslant his features, as he paced 
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to and fro, beneath the trees, the momentary 
glimmer revealed a face of more than ordina- 
ry beauty and intelligence, coupled with that 
general tone that at once bespeaks the off- 
spring of “ gentle blood.” For fifteen minutes 
after the clock of St. Roch struck ten, did the 
youth maintain his post beneath the deep 
foliage, but, at the expiration of that time, he 
was startled by a sharp slap upon the shoulder, 
and, turning suddenly around, he beheld one 
whom he recognized, and for whom he had 
been waiting. 

“ Well, De Vernicourt, you see I have come 
at last,” said the new-comer, as he found that 
he was recognized, 

“Yes, Girard,” replied the other, “but I 
have not waited long, however—not over a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“Ts that all? I feared that I might have 
kept you waiting longer. But come, let’s be 
on the move.” 

Louis de Vernicourt placed his arm within 
that of Girard Dynie, and together they wend- 
ed their way towards the fauxbourg St. Mar- 
tin. They passed on through several of the 
principal streets, until at length they stopped 
for a moment before a gorgeous building, that 
stood slightly back from its less showy neigh- 
bors, having in front a small garden, which 
was adorned with vine-clad arbors. The 
heart of young De Vernicourt fluttered with 
an unwonted excitement, as_he stopped for 
a moment upon the pavement, but on the next 
he had entered the trellised walk, and ere long 
he stood in one of the most sumptuous cafes 
of the fauxbourg St.Martin. A dozen friends 
sprang forward to meet him, and as many 
glasses of wine were offered. The former he 
received warmly, and of the latter he imbibed 
enough to quell whatever disturbance might 
have been engendered in his rebellious heart. 
After spending a few moments in “small talk” 
with those who lounged about the liquor ta- 
bles, De Vernicourt tapped Dynie lightly up- 
on the shoulder, and motioned him to follow. 

“Tell me, Louis,” said Girard Dynie, in an 
undertone, as he turned to follow, “do you 
play to-night ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the quick response. “ For 
what else, think you, should I have sought 
this place ?” 

“ Just as you please,” returned Girard, ina 
tone that seemed to indicate that he spoke to 
one to whom he did not care to dictate; “ but 
you may depend upon it, you will be unlucky. 
Last night, you ‘lost; night before last, you 
lost, and—” 
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“Tut, tut, Girard; don’t preach to me in 
that fashion. Sir Raoul de Maronnay has al- 
ready lectured me sufficiently.” 

“And Rose—did she Jecture you, too?” 

As Girard pronounced that simple name, 
Louis de Vernicourt turned his glance quick- 
ly into the eyes of his companion; but no 
shade rested there save that of kindly feeling, 
and for a moment the impulse of his features 
gave place to a look of sadness, and his nether 
lip trembled; but the effect was only momen- 
tary, for, with a slight effort, the opening pin- 
ions of conscience were closed, and the gentle 
monitor settled back once more to rest, while 
the youth, with a heightening countenance, 
exclaimed : 

“I know I have lost—I hive lost much, 
Girard; but to-night, I win! To-night, I tell 
you, J win!” 

The two young men passed out through a 
small door, at the end of the bar, and ascend- 
ing a flight of marble steps that led to the 
spacious room overhead, they were soon ush- 
ered into a small drawing-room, which served 
as a kind of entry-way to the main hall of the 
building, and, without the least difficulty, 
they made their way into this hall. From the 
loftily arched ceiling hung numerous clusters 
of brilliant lights, while beneath, on every 
hand, stood exquisitely carved and ornament- 
ed tables, or banks, upon which the bankers 
had already placed their tempting piles of 
gold and notes. Some of them were in oper- 
ation, around which were gathered small 
knots of players, while numbers were eagerly 
watching the changes of fortune, so that our 
two friends entered almost unobserved. 

“Do you try one of the banks?” asked 
Girard, as the two sauntered down the hall. 

“No. I shall try the dice again,” replied 
De Vernicourt. “There is luck for me in 
them yet. So far, I have lost, but fortune 
must change; and when she does show me 
the smiling side of her face, I shall bet 
heavily.” 

“ But be sure that you bet carefully,” sug- 
gested Girard; “and be sure, too, that you 
know with whom you are playing, for all dice 
do not turn by luck.” 

Louis de Vernicourt was on the point of a 
reply, when an object met his eye that caused 
him to tremble slightly, and speaking, ina 
low tone, to his companion, he asked: 

“Do you see that man, Girard ?” 

“ Which one?” 

“That tall, dark-looking man, whose eyes 
seem constantly shooting their glances at me.” 


“ Ah, yes—I noticed him last night, and I 
also noticed that he watched you sharply. He 
is an old hand at it, you may depeud.” 

“Do you know his name ?” 

“No,” answered Girard; “but it is easy 
enough to ascertain.” 

In accordance with his last remark, Girard 
turned to one of the unemployed bankers, and 
asked for the desired information. 

“Do you mean him with the black eye, and 
gray moustache ?” asked the banker. 

“The same.” 

“ Well, as to that,” replied the man of whom 
the information had been asked, with an omin- 
ous shake of the head, “it would puzzle the 
old fellow with the cloven foot, to tell who or 
what he is. He has been in the fauxbourg St. 
Martin about two months, and is only known 
as ‘ Le Mysterieux; but of one thing I can 
assure you, he has utterly ruined a dozen 
wealthy young men, since his appearance, and 
bids fair to ruin as many more.” 

After receiving this intelligence, the youth- 
ful pair moved on, and, ere long, De Verni- 
court had grasped within his hand the luring 
dice-box. As no one appeared at the moment 
anxious to play at hazard, Louis amused him- 
self by throwing the dice out upon the table. 
A dozen times had he thus thrown the little 
ivory fortune-gods, when he was startled bya 
peculiarly deep and musical voice from the 
opposite side of the table. 

“ You throw well, Monsieur de Vernicourt. 
I have won a viscount’s fortune with lower 
casts than those which you have just turned 
upon the table.” 

Louis looked up, and beheld the dark 
stranger, with regard to whom he had been 
so inquisitive. Though the bold and striking 
features were dark and commanding, yet, 
there was an indescribable something in the 
light of the clear, brilliant eye, and the warm, 
kindly smile, that disarmed the beholder of all 
immediate dislike, and, as he took the box 
from the hand of the young man, and threw a 
few casts of the dice, which averaged far be- 
low those which had just been thrown by De 
Vernicourt, he asked in a careless manner: 

“ Do you ever play at hazard?” 

“Sometimes,” replied Louis, over whom the 
desire for play was beginning to wax strong, 
and whose appetite was sharpened somewhat 
by this dalliance. 

“Then, suppose we try for a few crowns. 
I have no desire to lose, nor, on the other 
hand, have I much desire to win; but, I must 
own a love for the excitement of the chances.” 
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The youth needed no urging. Girard 
Dynie would have remonstrated, could he 
have done so unobserved; but thinking, or, 
at least, hoping, that fortune might favor his 
friend, he took a seat by the table, and saw 
the game begin. Louis de Vernicourt was 
fairly set against the mysterious gambler of 
St. Martin; but, little did he then dream of 
the mighty power, for weal or for woe, which 
that strange man was destined to hold over 
his future course. 


CHAPTER IL, 


a subtle, fascinating mitisic is that 
which emanates from the rattle of winning 
dice! Where can we find a fitter simile for 
the powers of the charming snake? Rattle, 
rattle, go the dice—higher and higher grows 
the glittering pile of gold and silver! How 
the eyes of the demon sparkle, and how bril- 
liantly varying in their thousand glowing hues, 
gleam the syren spots of the coiled serpent of 
the gaming-table! 

“Now, De Vernicourt, let us go,” urged 
Girard, as, for the twentieth time, Loais raked 
down a large pile of money. 

“Not quite yet,” replied Louls, while the 
quick, eager sparkle of his eye spoke more 
plainly than could his tongue. “I told you 
if fortune smiled upon me, I should bet heavi- 
ly; she has smiled, and now is my chance.” 

* But she may frown the next time you seek 
her. You have won enough for one night. 
Come, let us go.” ; 

“Wait a moment,” answered Louis, as ie 
pushed forward five hundred francs, which 
sum was immediately answered by his antag- 
onist. “Look at this?” As he spoke, he 
threw the dice out upon the table. 

“Six quatre!” cried Le Mysterieux, as 
young De Vernicourt threw. “I hardly need 
throw against you, for you seem fated to win.” 

And so it proved. Again the excited youth 
drew down the stakes, and five hundred franes 
more were added to his pile. Again did Gi- 
rard Dynie urge him to stop, and again did he 
resolve to go on. When Louis once more took 
the box, Girard cast a furtive glance into the 
face of Le Mysterieux, and, though the dark 
features wore the general expression of cool, 
quiet indifference, yet, the youthful observer 
could detect a peculiar twinkle of the sharp 
eye—a kind of half-hidden smile, which seem- 
ed to arise from a meditated plan, that was to 
result in good to himself. Girard saw in that 
lurking smile a dond that must sodn dim the 


fortune of his friend, and, laying his hand 
somewhat nervously upon the arm of Louis, 
he exclaimed: 

“Come, come, De Vernicourt, you have 
stretched fortune to the utmost; stop, while 
you are yet in luck.” 

“Never!” cried Louis, as he threw the dice 
out upon the table, where were piled up fif- 
teen hundred francs. 

“ Siz quatre, again!” quietly remarked Le 
Mysterieux, as he gathered up the dice, and 
placed them in his box. As he sent them 
forth, the before hidden smile slightly spread 
ovet his features, and he cried, “ Siz cing !” 

“ Now will you stop ?” asked Girard, as the 
gambler of St. Martin drew down fifteen hun- 
dred frances. 

“In amoment. I must first get back seven 
hundred and fifty francs.” 

It would not have taken a very shrewd stu- 

dent of human nature to have read the fortune 
of Louis de Vernicourt, as he seized the dice- 
box, after his loss of seven hundred and fifty 
francs. His winnings already amounted to 
about eight thousand francs, and still he anx- 
jously tempted his fate, to redeem a mere 
nominal loss. Le Mysterieux played calmly, 
and with a constant smile of content upon his 
features, while, on the other hand, De Verni- 
court became nervous andexcited. The piles 
of coin began to change their relative appear- 
ance, until, at length, just as the clock struck 
four, Louis de Veriicourt had staked his last 
sou—and lost! 
- Now, Girard plead to some effect, and taking 
his frien; by the arm, the two quitted the hall. 
Upon the brow of Louis there was a heavy 
cloud, but the loss he had sustained was a 
trifle compared with his vast income; and & 
few deep-drawn breaths of the fresh air re- 
vived him once more into cheerful life. He 
did not, however, allude to his loss, nor did 
his friend care to press the subject upon him; 
so they walked on towards home almost in 
silence. They soon reached the boulevards, 
and with rapid strides they were hastening on 
towards Montmartre when they were inter- 
cepted by a dark form, that had just issued 
from one of the passages that led off towards 
the Bourbon Villeneuve. The two young men 
would have avoided the intruder, and for this 
purpose they crossed over to the opposite side 
of the walk; but the dark figure seemed not 
at all inclined to be thus slighted, for it fol- 
lowed their movement, and, as it came near 
enough to be distinguished, it was found to be 
a monk. 
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“How now?” exclaimed Girard, as the 
monk stopped directly in front of them, “ Do 
you seek alms ?” 

“No,” replied the monk. “I seek one 
Louis de Vernicourt.” 

“Then you need seek no further,” said 
Louis, “ for I am that individual.” 

“So I supposed,” returned the monk, “and 
now, if you have no objections, I should likea 
few moments’ private conversation.” 

“T will go on,” said Girard, as he heard this 
last remark, . 

“ Well, you may as well walk on,” answered 
Louis, “for, thanks to my fortune, I have 
nothing of which to be robbed; but don’t go 
far. And now,” he continued, turning to his 
strange intruder, after Girard had gone, “ what 
do you want ?” 

“Louis de Vernicourt,” said the stranger, 
in a low, meaning tone, “I have sought you 
that I might warn you of impending danger.” 

“ Danger!” repeated the youth, with a sud- 
den start. “ What mean you?” 

“Sir Raoul de Maronnay wants not a beg- 
gar to be the husband of his daughter.” 

“Do you jest?” 

“T should not have sought you at this time 
for such a purpose,” calmly replied the monk. 

“Then, what do you mean?” 

“T mean just what I have said, Sir Raoul 
will never give his daughter's to a 
beggar!” 

“No; nor will he ever be asked,” returned 
Louis, with considerable earnestness, “ for he 
has already promised it to me, who am worth 
twenty thousand francs a year.” 

“Louis de Vernicourt,” said the strange 
monk, drawing nearer, and raising his finger, 
you are not worth so much, by five thousand 
francs, as you were six hours since !” 

“Tia!” exclaimed the youth, “ have I been 
watched? Has Sir Raoul set spies upon me ?” 

“No—no!” quickly returned the monk. 
“Sir Raoul knows nothing of this; but he 
must know of it, if you continue. Within six 
months, an hundred fortunes, as heavy as 
yours, have beef lost, in the gambling house 
upon the Rue des Morts, and how shall you 
escape, if you continue to go there ?” 

“Lknow not who you are, nor why you 
should thus take so much interest in my busi- 
ness,” said Louis, in a tone of mingled uneasi- 

ness and irony, “ but I believe 1 can take care 
of myself; or, at least, I cannot feel thankful 
for any advice with regard to my private af- 
fairs that come unasked and undesired.” 

“I have, at least, done my duty,” said the 
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monk, in a kind of saddened tone, “ and you 
may or may not, profit thereby. But, before 
I leave you, De Vernicourt, let me assure you 
that the time shall come, when you will think 
better of what you are pleased to term un- 
asked advice. The next time you lose a stake 
upon the cast of the dice, call to mind the 
monk who you met upon the boulevards. I 
tell thee, Louis de Vernicourt, beware !” 

As he spoke, the monk glided away, and, 
ere the young man recovered from his state of 
mental trance, into which the woxds of his 
mysterious visitor had thrown him, the dark 
form had disappeared down the same passage 
up which he had come. 

“Who can he be?” murmured Louis, to 
himself, as he started thoughtfully on. “ Me! 
What can I be to him? Me, a beggar—and 
lose Rose de Maronnay? No, no, sweet Rose! 
I’ve lost a year’s income, to be sure; but I'll 
win it back, and then I'll stop,” 

When De Vernicourt joined his friend, he 
was sad and thoughtful. The words of the 
monk hung heavily upon his heart, and con- 
science could afford no leyer with which to 
raise the weight. 


CHAPTER III. 


RosE DE MARONNAY was the only daugh- 
ter of the old count, Sir Raoul; and, several 
years previous to the opening of our story, 
when Sir Walter de Vernicourt lay upon the 
bed of death, an arrangement had been enter-* 
ed into between the two old nobles, that, 
should no serious obstacle prevent, she should 
wed with Louis, At the time of this arrange- 
ment, the young man had just returned from 
Italy, and, after he had seen the mortal re- 
mains of his loved father placed in the cold 
tomb, he spent several weeks with Sir Raoul, 
and then returned to Florence. He knew 
nothing of the arrangement regarding his 
matrimonial prospects; but the time passed 
at the house of Count de Maronnay, and the 
almost constant companionship of the beauti- 
ful Rose served to place his heart inthe right 
path for the consummation of the parents’ 
plans, for, between himself and the count’s 
fair daughter, there sprang up a love as true 
and as strong as can bloom upon this earth. 
Both were young—both were happy—both 
were good, and both loved with all the 
fervency of pure and noble souls. They 
trembled not at the acknowledgement of their 
mutual love, for both felt proud in wearing 
its silken meshes, and when De Maronnay 
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frankly gave his consent to their union, two 
happier hearts never beat in human bosoms. 
Only one provision did the old man make—if, 
when Louis de Vernicourt came into posses- 
sion of his property, he was worthy of the 
prize, and maintained that integrity necessary 
to the happiness of both, then Rose should be 
his. 
Time sped rapidly on. Louis attained to 
the possession of the wealth which his father 
had left him, and, closing his studies at Flor- 
ence, he Yeturned to Paris. Of course his 
company was sought by all the dashing young 
men of the great metropolis, and it is no won- 
der that, in many instances, he was led into 
trifling excesses. Naturally of a light and 
buoyant heart, with a decided predominance 
of the social qualities, he was easily worked 
upon by the thousand and one temptations 
that beset him on all hands, and the posses- 
sion of an income of twenty thousand francs 
served not a little to lift him from the solid 
foundation of prudence. Like the needle of 
the compass, to its true point in the north, 
still clung his heart to the tender love he bore 
for Rose de Maronnay; and, though he may 
have formed strong convivial ties, yet was he 
true to his plighted faith. Not less strong 
was the love that still burned within the bo- 
som of the fair Rose. Her happiest moments 
were passed by the side of Louis de Verni- 
court, and she still hung upon his love, as the 
tender ivy clings to its native oak. 

* On the second evening after Louis visited 
the gambling saloon, in the fauxbourg St. 
Martin, he was seated by the side of Rose, in 
her father’s spacious mansion. There was a 
look of dejection upon her fair features, and a 
tear stood trembling in her eye. 

“ Why so sad, dear Rose ?” said Louis, as he 
took the small, white hand, and pressed it to 
his lips. “What harm can there be in a few 
throws of the dice? Surely you do not sup- 
pose that I would go far enough to endanger 
my property ?” 

“ Property !” uttered Rose, in a tone of deep 
reproach. “ Rose de Maronnay has property 
enough for both; but she has but one heart, 
and should that be broken— Ah, Louis, ’tis 
not your property, but yourself, that I would 
save! The ruined gambler—forgive me the 
word—is no longer the man! He is a mere 
thing, to whom life itself is a burden. O, 
Louis, promise me that you will gamble no 
more.” 

“But, dearest Rose, you do not understand 
me. Your fears are entirely unfounded.” 


“No, no, Louis—not so. See De Varney, 
Du Barray, Sir Hugh de Pommoy, Guiscard 
de Linnieres and others, with whom you once 
associated. Where are they! Tell me, dear 
Louis, would you tempt the fate that has so 
utterly crushed them? They have lost their 
property; but, is that all? Peace of mind, 
buoyancy of heart, love of friends, and even 
the very stamp of manhood itself, are gone— 
all gone! Promise me, Louis.” 

As Rose ceased speaking, she placed her 
hand upon his shoulder, *and raised her tear- 
ful eyes imploringly to his face. There was 
a volume of earnest prayer in that look, and 
an unqualified promise rested upon his lips; 
but, in a moment more, the voice of the 
tempter rose in its place, and placing his hand 
upon her brow, he said: 

“Tl tell you what I will promise. Once 
more, and only once, will I play at hazard. I 
have partly promised to play again, and that 
promise once redeemed, I will play no more, 
That will satisfy you, I know ?” 

“T suppose it must,” replied Rose, vainly 
endeavoring to throw off the gloom which had 
settled upon her. 

“ Must! No, no, Rose! Do not speak so! 
Iam confident that you can find no fault with 
that.” 

“T meantmot to find fault with anything 
you may with to do,” answered Rose. “1 only 
would warn you as a friend, and—and—” 

“ And what, Rose ?” 

“ And quiet the fears of my father.” 

“Your father has already spoken to me on 
the subject, and perhaps I may have answer- 
ed his admonitions rather testily, but I meant 
no harm; and now, dearest, let me once more 
try the chance of hazard, and I have done— 
so cheer up, and let’s to more pleasant topics, 
Come, I have a box at the opera, this evening 
shall be passed there.” ‘ 

Rose did not care to disappoint her lover, 
and so she consented to accompany him, not 
that she would have hesitated in refusing, had 
she so desired, but, under the present circum- 
stances, she wished to hold much sway 
over his mind as possible, and, with an appa- 
rently light heart, she dressed herself for the 
opera. The carriage was soon at the door, 
and in a few moments, Louis and Rose enter- 
ed the box at the Academie Royale de Musique. 
It was not long ere the fears and doubts of Rose 
de Maronnay were all absorbed in the interest 
of the play. Tears and smiles rested upon her 
features by turns, and not until the piece was 
nearly half through, did she find time to spend 
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upon the various parties that thronged the 
neighboring boxes, 

“ What is the matter, Rose ?” asked Louis, 
as he felt her hand tremble upon his arm. 

“ There—see there,” returned the fair girl, 
as she ingjined her fan towards one of the op- 
posite boxes. “ Who is that man who watches 
me so narrowly ?” 

Louis ran his eyes over the people in the 
direction pointed out, and a slight exclamation 
escaped from his lips, as he recognized the 
mysterious gambler of St. Martin. The large, 
black eyes of Le Mysterieux were fixed upon 
Rose, with a flashing glance, and from their 
lustrous depths there beamed something that 
meant more than a mere casual observation. 

“ Who is he, Louis ?” asked Rose. 

“T do not know his name,” evasively re- 
plied Louis, while a blush suffused his hand- 
some features. It was the first time he had 
ever prevaricated with Rose, and she seemed 
to observe it, for she asked no more questions, 
and once more she endeavored to fasten her 
attention upon the play; but it was of no use, 
for the dark form of Le Mysterieux was still 
before her, and of nothing else could she think. 
In no way could she account for the strange 
misgivings that possessed her, but still she 
clothed that dark form in evil, and she felt 
that that evil was in her coming fate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Tuts once, and thenI stop! I must win 
what I have lost!” 

Thus spoke Louis de Vernicourt to himself, 
as he started forth towards the fauxbourg St. 
Martin. Night had closed over the vast city, 
and its dusky mantle had wrapped itself most 
thoroughly about the huge piles of architect- 
ure, the deep foliage of the boulevards and 
the tall spires that shot up like huge sentinels 
over the sleeping city. Not a star twinkled 
through the gloom, #hd, save where the street 
lamps threw their struggling beams across the 
thoroughfares, all was darkness. The young 
man was alone, for he chose that no one 
should be nigh to remonstrate. His old class- 
mate and fellow-student, Girard Dynie, was 
too prone to point out his errors, so even he 
was left in ignorance of the intended visit to 
the saloon at the Rue des Morts. But with all his 
vigilance, there was one companion whom he 
could not get rid of. Conscience went with 
him, was constantly by him, and spoke to 
him, “oft and again,” of his folly. When 
Louis reached the trellised garden in front of 


the cafe, he felt by no means content with 
what he was doing. A dark cloud overshad- 
owed his naturally buoyant spirits, and sank 
its gloom deep into his heart. He hesitated 
a& moment upon the marble pavement. Con- 
science spoke sharply at first—then sadly 
murmured the name of Rose de Maronnay. 
Louis vainly endeavored to answer the moni- 
tor—then crushed the gentle spirit beneath 
the heel of a resolution to pursue his course. 

He entered the cafe—the wine cup sparkled 
before him—its exhilarating power rolled 
through his veins, and, with his rebellious 
monitor somewhat stilled by the wine, he 
sought the large hall. Le Mysterieux had 
anticipated his coming, for, no sooner had 
Louis entered the hall, than the strange 
gambler smilingly approached him. 

“You are true to your appointment, De 
Vernicourt,” remarked Le Mysterieux, as he 
approached. 

“T always am,” returned Louis, somewhat 
soothed by the frank and pleasing manner of 
his former antagonist. 

“ And have you come to play?” 

“ For what else should I seek this place ?” 

“Perhaps to look on, and study the various 
natures and dispositions of men. Ah, De Ver- 
nicourt, this is the place to study human 
nature.” 

“Then I suppose you have studied some- 
what deeply,” said Louis, in a sarcastic tone. 
But immediately dropping the sarcasm, he 
continued: 

“Will you take a turn at hazard?” 

“If it so pleases you—yes,” returned Le 
Mysterieux. 

Louis sought an unoccupied table, and ere 
Jong the rattle of the dice lulled to rest what 
little of conscience still remained, and in its 
place the evil genius of reckless cupidity be- 
gan to dance through his brain. Throw after 
throw added almost uninterruptedly to the 
pile of the now excited young man, until at 
length his antagonist exclaimed: 


“De Vernicourt, you have won even noy>. 


more than you lost the other night, will you 
play more ?” 

Louis thought he detected the signs of 
alarm in the countenance of the gambler, and 
exultingly, he replied: 

“Do you fear? If so, I can seek some other 
opponent.” 

“Go on,” calmly replied Le Mysterieux. 
“T will sit it out with you.” 

A peculiar change came over the counte- 
nance of the gambler, as he spoke, but Louis 
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noticed i¢ not. He noticed nothing but the 
dice and the gold upon the table. He threw 
the dice—un, trois—and lost! The clock 
struck twelve! 

The bets ran high—thousands were staked 
upon a single cast. De Vernicourt became 
more and more excited. Could he now win 
back what he had lost within the last two 
hours, he would stop! To this end drafts 
upon his banker were drawn, and warranty 
deeds were set against the dark gambler’s 
gold. As the clock struck four, Louis de 
Vernicourt, with a trembling hand, drew the 
massive golden chain from his neck, and laid 
his jewelled watch—his father’s last gift— 
upon the table! He threw the dice—siz, 
cing! Could Le Mysterieux beat it? With 
eyes almost bursting from their sockets, and 
a heart as still as death, did De Vernicourt 
watch the box in the hands of his opponent. 
Click, click—and the throw was made. Siz, 
six! Louis de Vernicourt was utterly, un- 
redeemably ruined! For a moment he stood, 
half bent forward over the table, like one in a 
trance. Then a full sense of his utter destitu- 
tion—his everlasting disgrace, came whelming 
over his soul, and, with a tottering step, he 
staggered forth from the hall. 

A few short hours before, he had gone into 
that place with five hundred thousand francs 
—now, he left it without owning a sou! But 
what was the loss of his property compared 
with the complete wreck of his manhood! 
Hardly knowing whither he went, with bow- 
ed head and drooping form, he pursued his 
way towards the city. He entered the boule- 
vards, and turned down the Rue St. Dennis. 
He did not hear the light footfall that follow- 
ed on behind him; he heard nothing—he 
knew nothing, save the chaotic crashing of 
his earthly hopes. Still he tottered on, until 
he reached the quays, and, in a few minutes, 
he stood upon Pont Neuf. A grayish, shad- 
owy tint of morning was just beginning to re- 
lieve the darkness, and the dark waters of the 
Seine were plainly visible, as they rolled be- 
neath the bridge. High above the head of 
Louis de Vernicourt, towered the colossal 
statue of Henry IV., and, as he leaned against 
its base, he wished in his heart that he might 
have been constructed of like “ impenetrable 
stuff.” 

“ Fool, fool that I have been!” murmured 
Louis to himself. “All is gone-—money, 
fame, friends, and all that made life valuable. 
What is life tome, now? How can I meet 
her whom I have so wronged? From ‘the 
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Pont Neuf to the grave of utter oblivion, is 
but a single step—others have taken it before 
me, and the way is open still. All that is left 
to me on earth, is a miserable existence, and 
a tortured body—let the dark Seine take 
them both! Farewell, sweet Rose, farewell!” 

With a stronger, bolder step than he had 
made since he left the fuuxbourg, he started 
towards the edge of the bridge. One moment 
he clasped his hands in agony over his brow, 
and on the next he had leaped upon the 
parapet. 

A powerful grasp, like the grip of a vice, 
was Jaid upon the arm of the intended suicide, 
and he was suddenly drawn back upon the 
bridge. For a moment he stood, utterly un- 
conscious of what had taken place; but, as 
his consciousness returned, he raised his eyes, 
and beheld the monk who had intercepted him 
on the boulevard Montmartre. An angry ex- 
clamation rose to his lips, but an overwhelm- 
ing sense of his shame silenced him. 

“ Foolish youth, what would you do?” ask- 
ed the monk, as he saw that the young man 
had become aware of his situation. 

“TI would die!” replied Louis, mournfully. 

“ And wherefore ?” 

There was something in the appearance of 
the monk that awoke the awe, if not the rev- 
erence, of Louis; and the manner, the tone, 
and the whole bearing of the holy man was so 
strangely familiar that he bowed almost in- 
stinctively before him, and in a trembling 
tone replied: 

“You, who know the temptations against 
which I have been warned, can easily guess 
why life has become a burden to me.” 

“Then you have lost again at play ?” 

“ Everything.” 

“And now you would rob your friends, 
Because you have sinned against yourself, and 
fave received the just retribution of your 
crime, you would rob the world of a soul, and 
sink still deeper the stain of shame upon your 
memory.” 

“True, true,” murmured the miserable 
youth; “I have sinned; but why should I 
live? Rose de Maronnay is lost to me for- 
ever! She, on whom the whole happiness of 
the future hung, is no more mine. O, God! 
Wretched, wretched !” 

Louis de Vernicourt wept like a child. 

“Louis de Vernicourt,” said the monk, as 
he laid his hand upon the shoulder of the 
youth, “ that you have lost Rose de Maronnay 
I may not gainsay; but still life may yet be 
useful, and time may work wondrous changes 
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Now, will you promise me that you will return 
to your hotel, and remain there during the 
day ?” 

“Why should I promise ?” 

“Tt matters not to you. All I ask is the 
promise. To-night I will see you again, and 
then you may follow the bent of your own 
inclination. Will you promise ?” 

“Yes—thus much I will promise,’ replied 
Louis. 

The monk seemed satisfied with the pledge, 
and taking the youth kindly by the arm, he 
led him from the bridge. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the afternoon succeeding the incidents 
recorded in the foregoing chapter, Louis de 
Vernicourt arose from his bed more wretched 
and miserable than he had ever believed it 
possible for his nature to bear. A fevered 
delirium fired his brain, and the dark cloud of 
utter degradation had sank down upon his 
soul. All the remonstrances of the gentle 
Rose came like so’many witnesses to testify 
against him at the bar of his own conscience, 
and deep and dark was the guilt that appear- 
ed in condemnation. Only one step could he 
see, and that was but a deeper etep in crime; 
his promise to the monk should be fulfilled, 
and then—he would die! 

In this mood he paced to and fro in his 
chamber for half an hour—sometimes stop- 
ping to curse his fate, but oftener to pray God 
to pardon him for his sin. At length, just as 
he had stopped to gaze out of the window, he 
was interrupted by the entrancé of a servant, 
who handed him a sealed note. Louis trem- 
blingly opened it, and read as follows: 

27, Rue de ——. 

“M. DE VERNICOURT:—Dear Sir :—From 
a somewhat vague source we have gained the 
intelligence that you have lost all your 
property at the gaming-table, even to the last 
sou of your estates. We, as you are aware, 
hold some fifty thousand francs on deposit 
from you, and if you wish to make any ar- 
rangement with us before your drafts are 
presented, you had better do so at once. 

“ Yours, ete., S—— & pr H—.” 

“So the affair is already public,” uttered 
Louis, as he crumpled the note in his hand. 
“No, no,my kind bankers, I will not add 
treachery to my present guilt, My written 
bond shall at least be free from dishonor; and 
though I may have been grossly, cruelly cheat- 
ed, I will not cheat in turn.” 


15 


Night once more settled down over the city 
of Paris, and svon after its dusky mantle had 
enveloped surrounding objects. Louis was 
not a little startled at beholding two officers 
of the police quietly and unannounced, enter 
his apartment. 

“M. de Vernicourt, I believe,” remarked 
the leader, as he approached. 

“ You are right, sir,” answered Louis; “ and 
may I ask to what purpose I am indebted for 
the honor of this visit ?” 

“ At the end of your journey you will prob- 
ably ascertain,” laconically answered the po- 
liceman ; “but at present you will please ac- 
company us, and ask no questions.” 

Louis knew too well the character of the 
French police to hesitate in obeying, though, 
to tell the truth, such summary proceedings 
were anything but agreeable to him. He 
asked various questions of his companions, 
but they had no answer to give him, and as 
he entered the carriage, which stood at the 
door to receive him, he calmly resigned him- 
self to his fate. At the end of a ten minutes’ 
ride the carriage stopped, and the youth was 
requested to alight; and then, without having 
time to notice where he was, his conductors 
took him by the arm and led him into the 
building in front of which they hauled up, 
As Louis de Vernicourt entered the brilliant- 
ly lighted hall, he started back in amazement. 
He was within the dwelling of the old Count 
de Maronnay! He turned to speak to the 
police, but they had gone, and with his brain 
all on fire, he started for the door by which 
he had entered. He seized the knob—threw 
open the door, and—was confronted by the 
monk! A footstep was heard behind him, 
and in a moment more the hand of Sir Raoul 
de Maronnay was laid upon his shoulders! 

With a drooping head, and a face all crim- 
son with shame, the youth tottered back into 
the room. He had not expected this, The 
Bastile would have been welcome—the galleys 
would have been endurable; bu@ thus to be 
confronted by the father of the girl he had so 
cruelly wronged, was more than he could 
bear, arm covering his face with his hands, he 
sank back into a chair, and wept. Deep and 
painful sobs broke forth from his heaving 
bosom, and with a heart almost broken, he 
exclaimed: 

“0, God! why am J brought here! Iam 
ruined—disgraced! Forgive me, sir, and let 
me go; and when—when—Louis de Verni- 
court dies, let the thought sometimes possess 
you, that, if he deeply sinned, most deeply 
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did he atone for his guilt, in heart-broken, 
soul-searing misery! I have no excuse—no 
palliation.” 

As he ceased speaking, he would have risen 
from his chair, but a gentle hand held him 
back, and as he raised his head, he met the 
soft, tearful glance of Rose de Maronnay. Her 
eyes were swollen with weeping, but still 
there was a heavenly, joyful expression beam- 
ing forth, and for a moment the youth forgot 
his wretchedness in the mellow light of those 
love-beaming orbs. Ere he could speak, the 
monk stepped forth, and laying his hafd upon 
the youth's arm, he said: 

“Louis de Vernicourt, I told thee this 
morning that I would meet thee to-night. It 
is the last time you will be troubled with the 
presence of my hood and gown.” 

As he spoke, the dark brown robe of the 
monk was thrown aside, and Louis started to 
his feet in surprise, as he beheld before him 
the tall form of the Gambler of St. Martin! 
At first the most bitter reproaches arose to 
the lips of the astonished youth ; but the whole 
scene was so strange, so inexplicable, that he 
settled back, totally unable to comprehend the 
nature of his situation. The strange man no- 
ticed the embarrassment of the youth, and at 
length Ne continued: 

“De Vernicourt, you will now have an ex- 
planation of all that seems so strange. Be- 
fore your father died, he was well aware of 
your easy disposition, and it required no very 
extraordinary stretch of his observation to 
see that when you came into full possession 
of his wealth, the dazzling charms of fashion- 
able dissipation might lure you away from 
the true pleasures of life, and that subtle rock 
upon which so many fortunes have been 
wreckvd—the gaming-table—stood foremost 
in his fears. ‘To me, who had met so many 
kindnesses at his hands, he entrusted your 
case, and I pledged him that if it laid in my 
power, I would save you from the evil he fear- 
ed. Remon¢trances and entreaty were alike 
in vain. 1 saw that practical experience, and 
that, too, of the most bitter kind, was all that 
would be likely to move you, and to that end 
I watched you as you entered the gaming- 
house, and at length, when your love of play 
became a fixed passion, I took you to myself, 
and you well know the result. What I have 
done, thousands of othefs in Paris would have 
done, had they had the opportunity. The les- 
son has been a severe one, but, I trust, no 
less beneficial. And now I have but one 
more duty to perform. Here are the notes, 


drafts, deeds and bills which I took from you; 
on yonder table is your gold and silver, and 
here is your fathei’s last gift !” 

Instinctively Louis reached out his hand and 
took the watch, but he would have dropped it 
to the floor had not the mysterious gambler 
still held it by the chain, so wild and delirious 
were the throbbings that shot through his _ 
brain. At length, however, a full sense of his 
true situation obtained possession of his mind, 
and slowly rising from his chair, he grasped 
the strange man by the hand, and bowed his 
head upon his preserver’s shoulder. A mo- 
ment he remained thus, and then he trembling- 
ly turned towards the count, The old man’s 
eyes were wet with tears, and his hand was 
extended—Louis grasped it with a bounding 
heart, and lowly murmured : 

“T am forgiven, for in the bosom of the past 
all my sins and follies are forever buried.” 


“Yes, yes, Louis,” answered the old man, 
“ most freely are you forgiven.” 

Louis turned to where stood the gentle 
Rose. Like an angel of leve and peace, she 
looked, while a smile, made up of bounding, 
joyous truth, irradiated her features, Her 
arms were half opened, and in amoment more 
Louis had pillowed his head upon, her heaving 
bosom. 

“ All was forgotten—all forgiven, 
And happiness, like dews of heaven, 
Rolled o'er his bounding soul.” 


“Now,” said Jean Marton—for such was 
the name of the guardian gambler—* I have 
one more gift which I desire you should keep 
in your possession. It is not much, but still 
it may serve as a silent monitor, should you, 
in years to come, ever feel a desire for 
gaming.” 

As he spoke, he handed the young man a 
small ivory box. Louis opened it, and as his 
eyes rested upon the contents, a sudden tre- 
mor shook his frame. He took them out, and 
handled them, and then, with a fervent “ Nev- 
er—never again!” he replaced them, and 
closed the box. They were Loaprep Dicer! 


Every period of life has its peculiar tempta- 
tions and dangers. But youth is the time we 
are the most likely to beensnared. This, pre- 
eminently, is the forming, fixing period; the 
spring season of disposition, and habit, and 
it is during this season more than any other, 
that the character assumes its permanent 
shape and color, and the young are wont to 
take their course for time and for eternity. 
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THE OLD ELEPHANT 
IN EXETER 'CHANGE. 


How well I recollect the old elephant in 
Exeter Change! He had been confined there 
for many years, and, in consequence of his 
having been regularly and well fed, his size 
was enormous. He was very obedient to his 
keepers, very susceptible of kindness, but 
mindful ofan injury and ready to resent it. In 
proof of this, I may mention that a man, while 
looking at him, struck the proboscis of the 
elephant with his stick, when the animal pro- 
jected it in hopes of receiving some food. The 


keeper immediately pulled the man out of the 


reach of the elephant, advising him at the same 
time not to go again within his reach. The 
fellow went with his companions to see the 
other animals, and on his return thought he 
would tgke another look at the elephant, for- 
getting what he had been told. As soon as he 
was well within its reach he was knocked 
down by the trunk of the animal, who selected 
him out for his revenge amongst several of 
those who.accompanied him. This is no sol- 
itary instance, for many similar ones are on 
record, One is somewhat ludicrous. An ele- 
phant passed a tailor every day, who was at 
work in his small shop by the roadside, and 
this man was in the habit of giving the animal 
something to eat. One day, however, when 
the elephant put out his proboscis to receive 
his accustomed donation, the tailor pricked it 
with his needle. The animal took no notice 
of it at the time, but on his return he collected 
a quantity of filthy water in his trunk, and 
deluged the unfortunate tailor with it. 

I used often to go to Exeter ’Change to see 
the old elephant, who was, as I have remarked, 
of a most stupendous size. When it was ar- 
ranged that the buildings in which this animal 
‘was confined should be taken down, and 
houses built on the site, forty beasts were re- 
moved to the old stables near Carlton House, 
besides the monkeys; but as it was found im- 
possible to remove the elephant, it was decided 
that he must be killed. The wayin which his 
death was at last accomplished, not only shows 
an extraordinary tenacity of life, but is not a 
little affecting. The account was furnished 
by the head keeper at the time, a very intelli- 
gent man. They first of all tried to poison 
him, and for this purpose a pound of arsenic 
was mixed in three mashes, but it produeed 
no effect. Then corrosive sublimate was put 
into three buns out of twelve. He ate nine of 
them, but refused to touch the three poisoned 
ones, although there was neither taste nor 


smell in them. His hay was then poisoned 
with a solution of arsenic, but he would not 
touch it, although he began to be famished, 
but refused all food, as if he had a suspicion 
that it was intended to destroy him. 

Under these circumstances, a detachment of 
the Foot Guards were called in, and they 
fired one hundred and twenty shots into the 
elephant—three balls entering his brain, and 
seven into other parts of his head. Still he 
survived; his keeper next ordered him to 
kneel down; the poor animal immediately 
obeyed the order, and his head thus present- 
ing a surer mark, the last shots caused his 
death, but he survived the one hundred and 
twenty shots for an hour, 

There is something to my mind extremely 
affecting in this account of the torture inflicted 
on a poor beast, and of his docility and obe- 
dience to his keeper under his sufferings. That 
he was possessed of no common intelligence is 
proved by the fact of his refusing to eat the 
poisoned buns and hay, and the following in- 
stance will also show that he occasionally 
evinced qualities which almost amounted to 
reason. 

On one occasion I \ent to see this elephant, 
and on entering the space before his den I ob- 
served a bucket containing a quantity of small 
round pototoes. I took one of them, and as 
he was in the act of removing it out of my 
hand it dropped on the floor by accident. 
The animal tried to reach it with his probos- 
cis, but as it was round it rolled away from 
him, After two or three ineffectual efforts to 
pick it up, he leant against the bar of his den, 
straightened his trunk, blew strongly against 
the potato, and sent it against the opposite 
wall, from which it rebounded towards him, 
when he was enabled to secure it. Here was 
an instance of sense or sagacity, and, as I 
said before, almost of reason. Indeed the ele- 
phant has been called a half-reasoning animal, 
and in this instance it could not have been in- 


stinct alone which taught him to procure his: 


food in the manner I have described. It must 
have been some intellectual faculty which I 
am unable to define, but it was at all events 
an extraordinary circumstance. Milton, in 
speaking of animals, says, “ They also know, 
and reason not contemptibly,” and the more 
I have. watched the proeeedings of some ani- 
mals, the more I become convinced that this is 
the case. 

I may here mention, that on the occasion 
above referred to, when the animals in Exeter 
*Change saw the scarlet coats and fur caps of 
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the soldiers who were called in to destroy the 
elephant, they manifested the greatest sur- 
prise and alarm at the sight of them. 

Amongst the animals there was a large old 
lion, so tame that he was often suffered to 
walk about, when he would gently rub him- 
self against any person present, although I 
must confess I felt inclined to decline his 
caresses. 

It is a curious fact, with reference to what 
has been said about poisoning the elephant, 
that the cage of one of the tigers was painted 
white, and the animal became paralytic in two 
days, and remained so when the menagerie 
was removed to the old stables at Carlton 
House. 

Nothing can show the intelligence of ele- 
phants more than the several accounts which 
have been published of the assistance they 
render when a troop of wild elephants has 
been driven into a corral. A tame elephant 
will then assist in fastening ropes round the 
legs of the wild ones; will push them towards 
the trees round which the ropes are to be 
wound in order to secure the victim. When 
this has been done, and he becomes aware of 
his captivity, the poor animal evinces the 
greatest rage, and struggles violently to free 
himself, but ineffectually, while the tame ele- 
phant shows much satisfaction at what has 
taken place. When thus subdued and no 
longer able to roam undisturbed amongst the 
beauteous forests of Ceylon, or to ascend those 
sunny hills covered with gorgeous flowers and 
the brushwood on which he delights to 
browse ; instead of this, the poor brute utters 
choking cries, while the tears trickle down 
his cheeks, and his captivity is from thence- 
forward secure. His ropes are slackened, and 
he is marched down to a river between two 
tame elephants, to whom he is fastened, to 
drink and bathe, the tame ones having the 
greatest control over him. It generally takes 
two months before the captive elephant can 


. be put to work, his first ignominious employ- 


ment generally being to tread clay in a brick- 
field. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, in his pleasing work 
on the natural history of Ceylon, gives so in- 
teresting an account of a young elephant cap- 
tured with its mother, and sent to the govern- 
ment house at Colombo, that I cannot resist 
transcribing it. He says: 

“This young elephant became a general 
favorite with the servants. He attached him- 
self particularly to the coachman, who had a 
little shed erected for him near his own quar- 


ters at the stables. But his favorite resort 
was the kitchen, where he received a daily 
allowance of milk and plantains, and picked 
up several other delicacies besides. He was 
innocent and playful in the extreme, and when 
walking in the grounds he would trot up to 
me, twine his little trunk round my arm, and 
coax me to take him up to the fruit trees. In 
the evening the grass-cutters now and then 
indulged him by permitting him to carry home 
a load of fodder for the horses, on which oc- 
casions he assumed an air of gravity that was 
highly amusing, thus showing that he was 
deeply impressed with the importance of the 
service entrusted to him, Being sometimes 
permitted to enter the dining-room, and 
helped to fruit and dessert, he at last learned 
his way to the side-board; and on more than 
one occasion having stolen in in the absence 
of the servants, he made a clear sweep of the 
wine-glasses and china in his endeavors to 
reach a basket of oranges. For these and 
similar pranks we were at last forced to put 
him away. He was sent to the government 
stud, where he was affectionately received and 
adopted by one of the tame female elephants ; 
and he now takes his turn of public duty in 
the department of the commissioner of roads.” 
EDWARD JESSE. 


> 
AN EMPEROR’S JUDGMENT. 
Among the amusements at Compeigne—in 
which Louis Napoleon took his part with 
studious affability, and as much geniality as is 
compatible with his cold and reticent temper- 
ament—the emperor included a full supply of 
English papers and periodicals for his British 
guests. One of them had been dangerously 
ill during his visit, and the emperor was assid- 
uous in visiting him during his convalescence. 
One day he came into the sick room with 
Punch in his hand—the number containing 
the cartoon of “The Bulls don’t come.” “ I’ve 
brought you Punch for this week,” he said to 
the invalid. “I always gauge my English 
popularity by Punch’s representations of me. 
When I am popular, he flatters my physique; 
when I am in bad odor, he makes me ugly. 
He has made me hideous this week. I sup- 
pose I am very much out of favor la-bas just 
now.” 


Death, in almost any form, can be faced; 
but knowing, as many of us do, what is hu- 
man life, who of us could, if foreseeing the 
whole routine of his life, face the hour of 
birth ? 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


The snow-flower tali 
And threwing up into the darkest 
Of neigh 


cypress, or more fom yew, 
Her silver bar light as the foaming surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave. 
Cowpsr. 


Pinks. 

The culture of pinks is much less difficult than 
that of carnations; they are hardier, more easily 
propagated, increase more abundantly, and are less 
liable to incidental Ities than the latter. A 
good fresh loamy soil, dug and well pulverized, 
about twelve or eighteen inches deep, and well 
manured and mixed with cow-dung two years old, 
is all the preparation that is necessary for this 
charming flower. The plants designed for the 
principal bloom should be planted where intended 
to blow in September or early in October, as they 
do not flower quite so well if removed later in the 
season; they should be planted at about the dis- 
tance of nine inches from each other, and the bed 
should be laid rather convex or rounding, to throw 
off excess of rain, but will require only a slight 
covering or protection in case of frost; and this 
only for the superior kinds. The beds should be 
kept free from weeds, and the surface stirred up a 
little, if it inclines to bind. They may also be pro- 
pagated now freely by slips from their roots, or re- 
moved, if necessary. If desired to have them in 
pots, you may pot a few of the finest kinds. 


Double Daisies. 

These beautiful little flowering plants may, about 
the end of this month, be taken from the winter re- 
positories and planted for edgings in shady bor- 
ders; for if planted in open exposures, the summer 
heat will totally destroy them, unless they are re- 
moved into the shade as soon as their first bloom 
is over. The roots may now be separated for in- 
crease, as every shoot of them, if slipped off, will 
root freely. They may also be removed into pots 
with balls of earth adhering to their roots, where 
they will blow handsomely ; but it would have been 
better if they were planted in these in September 
or October. 


Planting Roses. 

You may plant roses any time this month that 
the weather will permit; and indeéd there is a par- 
ticular advantage in planting some every ten days, 
even to the middle of May, for the flowering of 
them may be retarded in this way, and the bloom 
of those delightful shrubs continued for a much 
longer period than if all were planted at the same 
time; but such as are planted after the twentieth 
of April, should the season prove dry, will require 
shade and water until they have taken fresh root. 
The early planting, however, will be the most suc- 
cessful in growth, and flower in greater perfection 
than the others. 
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Clean the Pleasure Garden. 

Every part of this garden should now be well 
cleaned and put into the best order. Give the 
flower borders, beds, etc., a general spring dress- 
ing, by digging, hoeing and raking; let the edg- 
ings of box, ete., be regulated where disorderly, 
and the gravel-walks be well cleared from weeds 
and litter, and occasionally rolled. ‘ Keep the grass 
lawns, walks, etc:, now well cleared from litter ané 
worm-cast earth, which appears unsightly, and 
spoils the compact evenness of the sward; give 
them, therefore, occasional rollings with a heavy 
roller, whereby to preserve a clean, even, firm sur- 
‘face, neat to appearance, and that can be mowed 
close and regular with greater facility. The edges 
of all the grass walks and lawns should now be cut 
even with an edging-iron, which will add greatly 
to the general neatness. 


Sowing tender Annuals. 

A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any 
time this month, in which to sow the seeds of ten- 
der annual flowers, such as the ice-plant, sensitive 
plant, browallias, ete. A few plants may be raised 
in any cucumber or melon hot-bed now in cultiva- 
tion, to a proper size for transplanting. The plants 
raised from the above sowings will blow strong and 
beautiful in May, June, July, ete. Remember they 
are not to remain in the hot-bed where raised, but 
are to be transplanted, some into pots, and some 
into the borders. 


Hyacinths. 

The choice kinds of hyacinths should now be 
protected from severe frost, for if permitted to pen- 
etrate so far into the soil as to reach the bulbs, es- 
pecially about the time that the plants begin to ap- 
pear above ground, it will produce a singular effect, 
by causing some of them to shoot forth or discharge 
their stems or blossoms; but if at this time the 
roots become entirely frozen, they are in danger of 
being destroyed, or at least so weakened as te pro- 
duce but indifferent flowers. 


Planting Hedges. 

Finish planting all the kinds of deciduous hedges 
as early in the month as the weather permits, and 
if the season proves very favorable, you may, in 
the last week thereof, plant evergreen hedges. 
China arbor-vite forms a very ornamental hedge 
for a flower garden. The American makes the 


best hedge. 


Planting Bulbs of various Kinds. 

As early in this month as ‘possible finish planting 
all your hardy kinds of bulbous roots, such as hya- 
cinths, tulips, polyanthus-narcissus, jonquils, star 
of Bethlehem, ete., as they must be considerably 
weakened by being kept too long unplanted. 
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The Bousetwite. 


Indian light Biscuit. 

A quart of Indian meal, a pint of sifted wheat 
flour, a very small teaspoonful of salt, three pints 
of milk, and four eggs. Sift the Indian and wheat 
meal into a pan, and add the salt. Mix them well, 
Beat the whites and yolks of the eggs separately. 
The yolks must be beaten until very thick and 
smooth; the whites to a thick froth that will stand 
alone of itself. Then stir the yolks gradually (a 
litéle at a time) into the milk. Add by degrees the 
meal. Lastly, stir in the beaten white of egg, and 
give the whole a long and hard stirring. Butter a 
sufficient number of cups, or small deep tins; near- 
ly fill them with the batter. Set them immediately 
into a hot oven, and bake them fast. Turn them 
out of the cups. Send them warm to table; pull 
them open, and eat them with butter. 


Beeswax. 

To obtain wax, boil the combs in a strong mus- 
lin bag, in a sauce-pan, with water sufficient to 
keep the bag from | urning ; and while boiling, con- 
tinue to press the bag with a wooden slice or spoon, 
to extract the whole, as you skim off the wax. 
Drop the wax into cold water, where it will swim 
on the surface. The wax thus obtained will still 
want refining, to effect which, place it in a sauce- 
pan, and melt it over aslow fire. Then pour off 
the clear wax into proper vessels, and let it cool. 


Macaroons. 

Blanch a pound of sweet almonds, and dry them 
well; then pound them fine in a mortar; add the 
whites of three eggs; then one pound of sugar, sift- 
ed through a lawn sieve; mix it well together for 
ten minutes; take it all out of the mortar; have 
ready your baking boards or sheets, covered with 
wafer paper. For Italian macaroons, you will form 
them round, with the slices of almonds upon the 
top of each; if for English, oval, and sift sugar 
upon the top of them; bake them in a moderate 
oven. 


Black Ink. 

Take four ounces of galls, two ounces of copperas, 
and one ounce of gum Arabic. Beat the galls, 
and put them in a quart of warm soft water. Soak 
it eight or nine days in the hot sun, or by the fire, 
shaking it often. Then add the copperas and gum, 
and it will be fit for use in two or three days. The 
gum Arabic must be dissolved in warm water, and 
a half ounce of powdered alum added to the whole. 


Baked Soup. 

Cut into slices a pound a half of lean beef, put it 
into a stewpan or earthen jar, and two onions 
sliced, the same number Of carrots cut up; add also 
three ounces of rice, which has been soaked two 
hours previously, and thoroughly washed, a pint of 
white peas; season with pepper and salt; cover 
down close, and bake two hours. 


Chocolate Custard or Cream. 

Beat up s°parately the whites and yolks of six 
eggs; add tothe yolks a cup of fine white sugar; 
stir the whites into the yolks; dissolve a quarter of 
a pound of chocolate in half a pint of hot water; 
add a pint and a half of cream, give it one boil, and 
turn it on the eggs, stirring it all the time. Then 
put it into a pitcher; put the pitcher into boiling 
water, stirring the custard constantly until it 
thickens. To be served in glasses, and eaten cold. 


Lemon Cake. 

To the whites of ten eggs add three spoonsful of 
rose or orange flower water; whisk them for an 
hour; then put in a pound of sifted sugar, and 
grate in the rind of a lemon; mix them well, and 
add the yolks of ten eggs, beaten smooth, and the 
juice of half a lemon; stir in three-quarters of a 
pound of flour; put the mixture in a buttered pan, 
and bake it in a moderate oven for an hour. 


Pound Cake. 

Take a pound of sifted sugar and a pound of 
fresh butter; mix them with the hand ten minutes, 
and put to them nine yolks and five whites of eggs, 
well beaten; work all together, and add a pound of 
sifted flour, some caraway seeds, four ounces of 
candied orange-peel cut into slices, a few currants, 
well cleaned ; mix all together very lightly. 


Almond Icing for Bride Cakes. 

The whites of six eggs, a pound and a half of 
double refined sugar, and a pound of almonds 
blanched and pounded, with a little rosewater; mix 
all together, and whisk it well for an hour or two; 
lay it over the cake, and put it in the oven. 

New Bedford Pudding. 

Take four tablespoonsful of flour and four of In- 
dian meal, four eggs, one quart of boiling milk, a 
little salt, and a cup of molasses; stir the other in- 
gredients into the milk, an.| bake it three hours. 


Boiled Indian Pudding. 

Take four cups of Indian meal, two cups of suet 
chopped fine, one cup of molasses, one tablespoon- 
ful of salt; mix this all together; tie it in a cloth, 
leaving it to swell one-fourth ; boil it six hours. 


Boiled Suet Pudding. 

Take a pint of milk, three eggs, and sifted flour 
enough to make a thick batter, a cup of suet chop- 
ped fine, and a spoonful of salt ; mix it all together, 
and boil four hours. Serve with wine sauce. 


Barnard Cake. 

One cup of butter, two and a half cups of sugar, 
four cups of flour, one of milk, four eggs, and a 
little soda. Flavor with fresh lemon, or extract of 


lemon. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Batters. 


Extraordinary Death. 

The Toulon journals relate the following strange 
story :—‘ A warder of the bagne here, named Du- 
rand, has just met with his death in an extraordi- 
nary manner. He was amusing himself, while off 
duty, with fishing iu the dock from a narrow float- 
ing raft, when, having caught a mullet, and not 
knowing where to place it to prevent it escaping 
into the water, he conceived the idea of holding it 
between his teeth while he baited his hook. The 
fish struggling in the convulsions of death, ended 
by slipping his head first into the mouth of the 
man, and down his throat, completely filling up 
the cavity. The man rushed out of the dock for 
medical aid, but soon dropped dead from suffoca- 
tion. The autopsy, which took place on the fol- 
lowing day, showed that there had been no possi- 
bility of saving the man’s life. The position of the 
fish, and the action of the viscous matter with 
which the scales were covered, while facilitating 
the mullet’s entry into the gullet, rendered its ex- 
traction impracticable without such injuries to the 
throat as would have caused death. The author of 
this involuntary homicide measured about seven 
inches long and two broad.” 


Explorations in China, 

A Frenchman has reached Shanghae upon his 
return from a tour of exploration of a hitherto un- 
known portion of this vast empire. He started 
under the orders of the French emperor, and re- 
ceived letters from the imperial authorities at Pe- 
kin to various mandarins upon his route. His ob- 
servations are to be published in France. The 
Chinese papers state in general terms that the re- 
gions visited by him are densely peopled, and that 
a large and prosperous businese is carried on, prin- 
cipally in the silk trade. One of the curiosities 
noticed was the wax tree, the wax being deposited 
by an insect living in the tree. The people appear 
to be intensely hostile to Christianity, and the Eng- 
lish and French nations. The navigation of the 
Upper Yang-tse-Kiang River is difficult on account 
of rapids. 


Modern Economy of Time. 

The Scientific American thus shows how time 
has been economized by the application of ma- 
chinery:—One man can spin more cotton yarn 
now than four hundred men could have done in 
the same time in 1769, when Arkwright, the best 
cotton spinner, took out his first patent. One man 
can make as much flour in a day now, as a hun- 
dred and fifty could a century ago. One woman 
can make as much lace in a day as a hundred wo- 
men could a hundred years ago. It now requires 
only as many days to refine sugar as it did months 
thirty years ago. It once required six months to 
put quicksilver on a glass; now it needs only forty 
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minutes. The engine of a first-rate iron-clad fri- 
gate will perform as much work in a day as forty- 
two thousand horses. 

Gangrene and Oxygen. 

A remarkable instance of the advantage which 
medical men may derive from chemistry has been 
published in the reports of the hospital Hotel Dieu, 
at Paris. A young student wrote a thesis, in which 
he showed that gangrene and deficiency of oxygen. 
were to be regarded as cause and effect. Dr. Lau- 
gier, surgeon-i-chief of the hospital, having a case 
of spontaneous gangrene under his care, proceeded 
to test the theory. The patient, a man seventy- 
five years of age, had the disease in one foot, one 
toe was mortified, and the whole member was in 
danger. The diseased part was enclosed in an ap- 
paratus contrived to disengage oxygen continuous- 
ly, and in a short time the gangrene was arrested, 
and the foot recovered its healthy condition. A 
similar experiment, tried upon another patient 
equally aged, was equally successful, from which 
the inference follows that treatment with oxygen is 
an effectual remedy for a disease which too often 
infests hospitals. ; 


Singular Fact. 

A curious fact has just been published in some 
communes in France. It has been found that the 
use of threshing and winnowing machines has pro- 
dured an immense amount of bronchitis and disease 
of the throat and chest among the laborers employ- 
ed, who are exposed to an atmosphere charged: 
with dust, which affects them so powerfully, that 
in some parishes there are whole families of con- 
firmed invalids. To such an extent has this evil 
gone, that the maires have issued an order that 
laborers employed near this machinery must work 
in veils. 


Petrified Tree. e 
A remarkable petrification of an entire tree was 
lately discovered in the Baltimore mine, at Wilkes-_ 
barre, Pennsylvania, by the miners while blasting 
for coal. The piece of the trunk taken out weighs 
five thousand pounds, and still there remain the 
roots and the top of the tree embedded in the coal. 
There are also to be found in the same mine petri- 
factions of the cactus, and other plants peculiar to 


a tropical climate. 


A Phenomenon. 

During a recent storm in New York, a ball of 
fire, apparently about the size of a man's. fist, 
flashed into the telegraph office, and so stunned 
the operator, that he did not recover from the 
effects of it for several hours. Three or four other 
persons were in the room at the time, all of whom 
felt the shock more or less. Several gentlemen 
who were standing on the opposite side of Ifth 
street witnessed the strange sight. They say that 
the room for a moment appeared to be filled with 
fire. 


Editor's Gable. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Epirors anD PROPRIETORS. 


MODERN FOOD AND DRINKS. 


The adulteration of food and” drinks has 
long been practised in England, and with so 
much success, that scarcely an article can be 
purchased at the grocer’s or the wine mer- 
chant’s which has not been tampered with. 
We regret to state that the same can now be 
said of articles sold in this country. Our 
grocers and liquor dealers have learned all 
the dirty tricks of the trade from their Eng- 
lish relatives ; consequently we have to suffer 
because they have discovered that pulverized 
marble and sand weigh much more. than 
sugar, and that, through the aid of chemistry, 
our wines can be poisoned and made to taste 
like the vintage of sunny France, and some 
good judges can hardly tell whether they are 
drinking champagne which was. put up in 
France, or champagne bottled in New Jersey. 

But with all our feelings of disgust and in- 
dignation at the imposition practised, and at 
the terrible messes which we are compelled 
to swallow, we feel a little gratified to know 
that modest, uncomplaining John Bull is 
more of a victim than his American cousin, 
for his beer is doctored with quassia, tobacco 
juice, grains of paradise and Cocculus Indicus 
none of these very wholesome materials. 
But every great brewer has his feudal ten- 
antry, his scores of publicans, bound over to 
buy and sell monthly so many casks of ale 
from the brewery. Scarcely any pure beer 
can be bought by retail; it is made the most 
of, with water to add bulk, and drugs to add 
potency. Ignorant men are said rather to 
prefer the houses where the beer is richest in 
narcotics; they get intoxicated at a cheaper 
rate, and sit, sodden and blinking, like rumi- 
nating owls, upon the benches. 

The wines sold in England are, like the 


’ beer, doctored. Port and sherry, the “red 


and white ” of old days, are elaborately man- 
ufactured. A good deal is done in Portugal, 
where the chemistry of wine is well under- 
stood, but London improves on Lisbon. 
What with logwood-chips, boiled to a pulp— 
what with sloe and elder-berries, with apple- 
juice, brown brandy, and essence of fruit, the 


Lusitanian grape is transformed with a ven- 
geance. It is said that raw beef, left to soak 
in a cask, improves the flavor. Be that as it 
may, Paterfamilias sips a sophisticated port, 
and that is but a queer cordial which Irish 
Mike absorbs at the Plasterer's Arms. Bran- 
died sherry, loaded claret, vin ordinaire whose 
acidity is counteracted by sugar of lead, 
champagne that owes its frothing amber to 
the turnip, the rhubarb-stalk, the gooseberry 
—what gallons of these vile potations are 
forced down the throat of a thirsty and gulli- 
ble public! Coarse spirits, too, whether gin 
or brandy, contain a liberal percentage of tur- 
pentine, cayenne pepper, and other fiery in- 
gredients. There is death in the wine-glass, 
death in the tumbler, or, if not death, sickness 
and impaired vitality. 

As far as tea and coffee are concerned, our 
English friends suffer as much as ourselves. 
The tea sold in some of the shops of London 
has done duty before, and the stale leaves have 
been heated and stained with metallic oxides, 
to restore their virgin lustre. Coffee is sternly 
pronounced to be no coffee at all, but Belgian 
hickory and roasted beans; while butter is 
composed of animal fat and bruised moss. 
Misery likes company, it is said; so, while we 
endure the effects of adulterated food, let us 
be thankful that John Bull fares a little worse 
than ourselves. 


Piano Forres.—Boston is justly cele- 
brated for the excellence of its pianos. 
Among our best manufacturers are Messrs. 
A. M. McPuain & Co., whose instruments 
possess the quality of great brilliance and of 
standing long in tune. Their advertisement 
appears on the cover of this number of the 


Magazine. 
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ScHooL ExercisE.—* Master William Au- 
burn, how did Socrates die?” Boy (perfectly 
confounded)—* How did Socrates die, sir? 
He died—” Prompter friend on the bench in 
a whisper—* Of hem-lock.” Boy (trium- 
phant—* He died of lockjaw, sir!” 
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CASHMERE SHAWLS. 

We doubt if there is one lady in ten who, 
when she spreads her rich Cashmere shawl 
over her shoulders, gives a thought as to the 
place or the manner in which the article was 
manufactured. If the shawl is genuine, and 
cost a large sum, she is satisfied, and perhaps 
perfectly happy ; but the latter feeling depends 
very much upon her female acquaintances. 
If thity do not own a shaw] that will rival her 
own, then she is blissful; but if they possess 
one superior in cost and color, then our fair 
friend is only satisfied, not quite happy. 

Cashmere embraces the upper regions of the 
river Ihelum, and is surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains. It is ruled over by 
Maharajah Rumberg Sing, a friend of the 
English, and consequently under the patron- 
age of Great Britain; and there is not the 
slightest doubt but that England would seize 
the territory, if Rumberg would give them a 
pretence for the same. But he js keen, and 
refuses ; so during the India rebellion, instegd 
of making common cause with the rebels, he 
sent some thousand horsemen to the assistance 
of the English, and thus proved his good will 
and preserved his power for some years to 


come, * 
The kingdom over which Rumberg rules 


contains ten towns and 2000 villages in its 
area of about 4500 square miles; and, besides 
great wealth in vegetable productions, pos- 
sesses some manufactures of fire-arms of beau- 
tifal workmanship, lacquered ware, saddlery, 
and paper. 

But it is within Rumberg’s territory that 
the famous Cashmere shawls are made, and 
we need not state how highly they are prized 
in this country. Husbands and fathers groan 
when Cashmere is mentioned; but ladies al- 
ways look interested when the topic of shawls 
is introduced, especially if it is stated that they 


came from 
the Vale of Cashmere, 


With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave.” 


But to resume our subject. When the 
Mogul emperors ruled Cashmere, as many as 
40,000 looms are said to have been employed 
in producing shawls. These decreased to 
16,000 during the Afghan rule; and now the 
number probably does not exceed 5000. The 
material employed for the manufacture is the 
inner fur of a species of goat which is princi- 
pally reared upon the table-land of Thibet, at 
an elevation of 14,000 ft. to 16,000 ft.; aud the 
first cost of this valuable wool when pur- 
chased at Kilghil, in Thibet, is two shillings a 


pound. Expensive as is the material, how- 
ever, its cost is nothing to that of the labor 
employed in its manufacture. Of the finest 
shawls not more than half an inch is com- 
pleted in a day, although three workmen are 
employed on each piece, the shawl being 
composed of a number of separate pieces, 
which, as they rarely correspond in size, will 
account for that peculiar defectiveness which 
is often to be observed fn the real “Cash- 
mere.” The operation of the manufacturers 
is, of course, slow, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of work which their patterns may require. 
On plain shawls two persons only are em- 
ployed, and a long, narrow, but heavy shuttle 
is used; those of which the pattern is varie- 
gated are worked with wooden needles, there 
being a separate needle for the thread of each 
color. The people at the loom (which bears a 
close resemblance to the rough looms of the 
French provinces) are superintended by an 
oostade, or foreman, who is, in hjs way, a very 
skilful artist, with a fine éye for color and 
ornamental design. If they are working a 
new pattern, the oostade explains to them, in 
a peculiar chanting tone, the figures, colors, 
and threads they are to use, while he keeps 
before him the pattern drawn upon paper. 
During the whole operation the rough side of 
the shawl is uppermost on the frame, notwith- 
standing which, the oostade never mistakes 
the most intricate designs. 

When the goods are completed,the merchant 
carries them to the custom-house, where each 
shaw] is stamped with the royal seal, and he 
pays a certain ad valorem duty. The shawl 
is not complete, however, until all the sepa- 
rately-woven pieces of which it is to be com- 
posed are taken to the Rafu-gar—men who 
are employed in sewing all these portions to- 
gether, so as to form a harmonious whole. At 
this tedious and, as it would seem, puzzling 
work, they earn about three annas (or a 
penny) a day; and the experienced superin- 
tendent who overlooks their operations is very 
little better off than themselves. It is cus- 
tomary, when this last process is effected, to 
treat the fabric with a kind of varnish of rice 
glue; but this substance is generally washed * 
from those shawls Which are intended for the 
European market. 

The final packing requires especial eare, 
each shaw! being folded upon a carpet placed 
on the ground, and a sheet of paper being in- 
serted between each pleat. After this, they 
are submitted to a sort of press in which the 
packers are enabled to draw the bundle tight 


©: 


by pulling at cords so arranged as to bind the 
whole mass firmly together. The external 
protection of the package is secured by wrap- 
pings of hide, tree-bark, felt, and thickly- 
matted linen. These bales are transported by 
coolies, who travel from Cashmere to Yemmu 
in about twelve days: here the shawls are 
examined and re-taxed, and are afterwards 
forwarded to Lahore or Amritsir on camels, a 
journey which ocoupies five days; thence 
they are despatched by railway to Bombay or 
Calcutta, where they are released from their 
first packing and consigned to iron cases, 
wtthout which there is some difficulty in pro- 
curing their reception on board. 

Now our lady readers understand the 
trouble and expense of manufacturing a shawl, 
and they will value them aceordingly. 


THE MORALS OF MUNICH. 

Munich is thé capital of Bavaria, and con- 
tains, including the suburbs, about 150,000 in- 
habitants. It isa handsome city, but not a 
moral one, because the morals of the people 
are regulated by law, and as law is not always 
respected by those for whom it is intended, it 
unfortunately happens that the very measure 
which the parliament of Bavaria resorted to, 
for the purpose of suppressing misery and un- 
happiness, is one that causes it; and yet the 
sapient legislators do not repeal the obnox- 
ious measure, and will not until their eyes are 
open wider than they are at present, and some 
little sense and regard for the welfare of the 
human race enters their brain. 

The authorities of Munich are possessed 
with an idea, like their fathers before them, 
that it is a crime for young people to marry 
unless they can show some signs of prosperity, 
or some token that they will never come to 
want, after they are united; and it is neces- 
sary not only to prove that such is the case, 
but give bonds in good respectable sureties 
that the moral city of Munich shall never be 
called upon to support you or your children, 

For instance, you are a young man, and 
suddenly fall in love with a girl whom you 
consiaer perfection, angelic, etc., ete. Fear- 
ful of losing her, you pop the question, and 
she says yes, if you suit her. Now in this 
country, after such a ‘short courtship, all 
would move on most smoothly. You would 
get married, and there the matter would end; 
but in Munich, matrimony is not so easy. If 
you fall in love, it is necessary to write the 
full particulars to a government official; you 
niust state how much you earn each day, how 
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many suits of clothing you own, what prop- 
erty you possess, and what your prospects are. 
The lady’s history must be written out, and 
statements made as to her financial condition, 
and all these accounts must go through a 
lawyer’s hands, and when they are sent in,a 
certain amount of cash must accompany the 
petition, or it will be thrown into the waste 
basket. If the official reads your papers, 
perhaps he is not satisfied with your ability to 
take charge of a wife; so he tells you that 
marriage is impossible, that you must wait 
until you have more ready money, or a bit of 
real estate, and a home—and there the matter 
rests, for every time you petition, you must 
part with quite a sum. Consequently, the 
poorer classes soon learn to do without mar- 
riage, and the result is shown by the large 
number of illegitimate children which makes 
Munich like a plague-spot on the face of the 
earth, 

A correspondent, at the present time re- 
siding in Munich, writes as follows on this 
painful subject: 

“Tf you inquire of the servants in Munich, 
you will find that almost every one is en- 
gaged, and almost every female servant above 
a certain age has one or two childrey. One 
cook that I had was engaged eighteen years, 
and had two children out at nurse. Another 
was engaged seven years, in the middle of 
which her lover left her and married another 
who had more money, returning to her ou the 
death of his first wife. I have heard of a 
case of two poor people having to wait fifteen 
years for permission to marry, and spending 
200 florins on applications. 

“An operative, earning twelve shillings a 
week, was engaged to a girl earning seven, 
and owner of a house valued at $600, and a 
cow. They applied for permission, and were 
refused—* means of subsistence not assured.” 
Time went on, they had two children, and 
still their application was refused on the same 
ground. The owner of the manufactory took 
up their cause, and pleaded it himself with the 
official, saying that this refusal was not what 
was intended by the government. The official 
replied, curtly: ‘What does that matter to 
us? The government jnay have its own ideas 
on the subject, but we have ours; and J, in 
particular, am of opinion that such marriages 
are neither right nor useful.” 

“While I am writing, my servant girl, aged 
fifteen years, comes in dressed for a feast-day, 
and says that her father and mother are to be 
married to-day, and she must henceforth be 
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called by her father’s name. Twelve times 
her father’s application for license to marry 
was rejected, and each time he had to pay 
fees and expenses, lawyers’ bills, etc.” 

Comment on the above is useless. It tells 
its own story of sin, stupidity and bad legis- 
lation; and yet the government makes no 
effort to remedy the evil. 

HARMONY OF PROSE. 

In every good prose writer there will be 
found a certain harmony of sentence, which 
cannot be displaced without injury to his 
meaning. His own ear has accustomed itself 
to regular measurements of time, to which 
his thoughts learn mechanically to regulate 
their march. And in prose, as in verse, it is 
the pause, be it long or short, which the mind 
is compelled to make, in erder to accommo- 
date its utterance to the ear, that serves to 
the more complete formation of the ideas 
cenveyed; for words, like waters, would run 
off to their own waste, were it not for the 
checks that compress them. Water-pipes can 
only convey their stream so long as they re- 
sist its pressure, and every skilled workman 
knows that he cannot expect them to last un- 
less he smooth, with care, the material of 
which they are composed. For reasons of its 
own, prose has a rhythm of its own. But by 
rhythm io not necessarily meant the monoto- 
nous rise and fall of balanced periods, nor am- 
plification of needless epithets, in order to 
close the cadence with a Johnsonian chime.. 
Every style has its appropriate music; but 
without a music of some kind it is not style— 
it is scribbling. 


MUSICAL GLASSES. 


When a clean wet finger is passed round 
the brim of a goblet, a pleasing vibration is 
produced, and the sound is purer, more 
musical, than when the glass is struck. This 
fact has led to the construction of a cheap 
musical instrument, upon which those who 
have an ear for music may easily play simple 
airs, and thus amuse themselves and their 
friends. Any air can be played in the com- 
pass of an octave; thus, eight goblets will 
make a set—or, better still, twelve will extend 
to an octave and a half. The best form of 
goblet is the bell shape, uncut, and having a 
foot. The goblets must vary in size; the large 
ones forming the bass notes, the smaller the 
treble. If the tones of the glasses are required 
to be very correct, they must be selected and 
compared with the notes of musical strings, 


minute variations being readily corrected by 
placing more or less water in each goblet. 
Thus tuned, make a mark to where the water 
reaches in order to save the trouble of future 
tuning. Now fix the glasses about an inch 
apart in an oblong tray, and they are com- 
plete to perform upon. Clean the hands from 
grease with soap and pumice stone, so that 
the fingers may be more sensitive to touch. 
Wet them frequently, and draw them over the 
glasses according to the sound or musical note 
required, and by passing them rapidly from 
brim to brim, harmony is readily produced. 
Though such instruments are now rarely seen, 
we may infer, from what Goldsmith says in 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” that they were in 
use a century ago. “They talk,” says Gold- 
smith, “of nothing but high life and other 
fashionable topics, such as _ pictures, taste, 
Shakspeare, and the musical glasses.” 
> 

TALENT APPRECIATED BY TALENT.— 
The notion that genius will excite the deep- 
est reverence in those by whom it is least un- 
derstood is an ever-recurring yet manifest 
delusion. Talent is best appreciated by 
talent; and the man who imagines that the 
higher he -is removed above his judges the 
more they will admire him, might equally ex- 
pect that he would look larger,the further he 
receded, or his voice sound louder the greater 
the distance from which he spoke. Excellence 
must be perceptible before it can be applauded, 
and for a cultivated understanding to display 
its stoyes before untutoréd ignorance, is much 
like exhibiting colors to the blind. 


ALAS, IT WAS CoUNTERFETT!—A contem- 


porary relates: “ While travelling recently in| 


a neighboring State, we received in change a 
silver three-cent piece. We were, of course, 
surprised, but kept discreetly mum. © On re- 
tiring for the night, having first closed the 
blinds and secured the door, we took out the 
preciohs coin to indulge in a good look at its 
shining face, when we discovered, to our sor- 
row, that it was bogus. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’s CABINET ORGANS. 
—Our readers’ attention is solicited to the ad- 
vertisement on the cover of this Magazine of 
these really excellent instruments. We un- 
derstand that the demand for their cabinet 
organs has induced Messrs. MASON AND 
Hamurn to build large additions to their 
manufactory, which will enable them to turn 
out over one hundred instruments per week, 


> 


Facts and 


A COLD BEDFELLOW. 

An Irishman, about half seas over, some time 
since applied at a country tavern for lodgings. The 
landlord was lazy, and had patronized his own bar 
most extensively, so he said to the new-comer: 

“If I give you a light, and tell you where the 
room is, can you find the place ?”” 

“ Och, and it’s meself that can do that most ille- 
gantly. Just show me the way, an’ I'll find it as 
aisy as the Holy Virgin showers down blessings 
upon the sinful,” rejoined the Irishman. 

The directions were given him and also a candle; 
' he was directed to go to a room on the second floor 
a in the house. By the time he had reached the top 
of the stairs his light had become extinguished, 
and he had forgotten in what direction he was to 
i go. Seeing rays of light issuing from a room, the 
door of which stood slightly ajar, he reconnoitred 
the inside of the room, and found it to contain a 
bed, in which lay a man, and a st##d with a small 
lighted lamp upon it. Feeling disinclined to make 

} any further search for the room to which he had 
been directed, he divested himself of his clothing 
and quietly crept into bed. 

He had been in bed but a few moments when a 

} young lady and gentleman entered the room. The 
( Irishman eyed them closely. They seated them- 
.. selves on the chairs, in close proximity to each 
‘A other, and after chatting merrily for a short time, 

y the young man threw his arms around her waist in 

| a very cousinly manner, and imprinted a kiss upon 


her tempting lips. The scene amused the Irish- 
man vastly, and being free from selfishness, he con- 
cluded that his sleeping companion should be a 
participant with him in th® enjoyment of the scene, 
nudged him, but his sleeping companion stirred 

. not. He put his hand upon him, and found that 

{ he was tightly locked in the embrace of death. 

i Synonymous with this discovery, he bounded out 
of bed, exclaiming: 

“Murther! murther! 
protect me!” 

He had scarcely touched the floor with his feet 
before the young lady and gentleman were making 
rapid strides towards the stairway, terror bemg 
depicted on their countenances. They had’ just 
reached the top of the stairs when the Irishman 
came dashing along as though the fiends of Erebus 
were closing at his heels, intent on making him 
their prey, and the whole three went tumbling 
down the stairs, and it is hard to determine which 
of the three reached the foot of the stairs first. 

The landlord stood aghast as the Irishman rush- 
ed into the bar-room, with nothing between him 
and nudity but a garment vulgarly styled a shirt, 
the hair on his head standing upon end, his eye- 
balls ready to leap from their sockets, and he 
gasping for breath. It was a sight that would have 
made aman laugh who had worn a vinegar face 


Howly saints of hiven 
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from the day of his birth. Nothing could induce 
him to again seek a bed that night. 

When the young lady and gentleman found that 
it was not the corpse that had so unceremoniously 
bounded from the bed, they returned to the room 
(they being the watchers for the night), and doubt- 
less commenced their courting at the point where’ 
it had so suddenly broken off. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


In the “ Bald Eagle Ridges,” in Clinton county, 
Pennsylvania, lives a certain maiden lady. Twice 
in her lifetime she was engaged to be married, and 
twice some unforeseen event interposed to destroy 
her hopes of matrimonial bliss. Her’s was a sad 
case. Time began to wrinkle her fair brow, and 
no new suitors were there to offer themselves. To 
add to her distress she became sick, “nigh unto 
death.” The junior preacher on the cirtuit—a 
large, overgrown and bashful boy—was sent for. 
The sick room was well filled with sympathizing 
neighbors when the young divine made his appear- 
ance—and after some remarks, proceeded to read a 
portion of Scripture. He fell upon the chapter in 
which the weman of Samaria is introduced. When 
he read the words, “Go call thy husband,” the 
sick woman groaned a little; but when he uttered 
the words, “ The woman answered and said, I have 
no husband,” the dying woman rose upright in her 
bed, her eyes flashing fire as she equeaked out the 
following: 

“TI aint agoin’ to stand yer taunts, if you are a 
preacher—clear out of the house now! I've had 
two chances for a husband, and will live to see an- 
other—see ef I don’t!” 

She recovered, but the war interfered with her 
matrimonial prospects. 


SPIRIT MYSTERIES. 

When spirit-rapping excitement was at its height, 
an excellent clergyman, a man of culture and an 
able preacher, being alarmed at the prevalence of 
the delusion, d his intention of making a 
thorough investigation of the subject. Calling at 
the store of one of his flock, a shrewd man and a 
practical joker, the latter said: 

“Mr. ——, I hear you are abopt to examine the 
mysteries of spiritualism. Have you heard that 
the spirits are visiting me?” 

“T have not,” replied the minister. 

“ Well,” continued the merchant, “observe that 
measure on the floor. It will move in obedience to 
my order.” 

“Ts it possible?”’ exclaimed Rev. Mr. ——. I 
should like to see it done.”’ 

“ Move to the right,’’ said the owner. 

“ Now to the left.” It obeyed. + 

“ That is wonderful,” said the astonished divive. 

The performance was successfully repeated. The 
reverend investigator departed perplexed and won- 
dering. 


It did so. 
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Shortly after he had left, a plain, practical man 
entered. . The merchant, flushed with his late suc- 
cess, said: 

“IT can order that measure upon the floor to move 
up or down, right or left, and it will obey me.” 

“Can ?” said the plain man; and giving the half- 
bushel an honest kick, over it went, revealing the 
long blade of a butcher's knife thrust up through 
a crack in the floor. Looking down, the visitor 
spied in the cellar a man holding the knife-handle, 
ready for orders! The joker concluded to close 
business for the day. 


SATISFACTION IN PERSPECTIVE. 


A very zealous and devout layman of the Free- 
will faith, at a certain factory village in New 
Hampshire, who was ever ready to do his share of 
“speaking in the meeting,’ had the ill luck to 
board at a house where the most of the inmates 
were anything but good, steady and pious men— 
and who seemed most delighted when they could 
play some mischievous prank upon our good man. 
One Sunday morning our saint, to complete his 
toilet, inserted his two forefingers into the straps, 
and his foot into the leg, of a pair of bran new 
boots; he gave a smart pull, and smack! his toes 
came full tilt against an egg of dubious age—drop- 
ped by some cruel wag. After a little time and 
trouble, the martyr was ready for church, although 
somewhat late. During the sermon our victim bit 
his lip and “ nursed his wrath ;” but as soon as the 
discourse was finished, he arose and thus let off his 
ire: 
“My brethren, the reason of my being late this 
morning at the sanctuary, was on account of a 
prank played upon me by one of those children of 
sin who sojourn under the same roof with me. I 
don't know for certain who it was that did the 
mischief; but it was one consolation to know, that 
at the great judgment day we shall see, then—all 
of us will know who laid the rotten egg in my bran 
new boot !"’ 


> 


WHISKEY “ KNOCKING” A COLD. 


There is much sameness of appearance as well as 
intelligence among the people who are found occu- 
pying cells in police station houses of a morning. 
They are fur from being the happiest creatures in 
the world. However jolly or oblivious some of 
them mb&y have been the night before, the cold 
gray eye of morning stared away all that is vision- 
ary and unreal, leaving the uncomfortable realities 
of wretchedness and a prison. 

Looking in at the Second station-house one 
morning. and.glancing at the miserable creatures 
collected there, our attention was particularly at- 
tracted by a prisoner who bore the appearance of 
more than usual wretchedness, He was lying on 
his face upon the floor of his cell, and groaned 
heavily at intervals. We felt curious to know 


something of him, and accordingly questioned him. 

“ What brought you here, my friead ?” 

He raised himself upon his elbow, disclosing a 
face battered and bloody. The seediness of his 
coat was but partially concealed by a coat of mud, 
in which it was encased. His hat lay by his side 
with a terrible mash init. Eyeing his interrogater 
a moment, he replied, in a voice scarcely “ legible :” 

“A cold brought me here, sir. How I wish it 
would carry me off—only way I can get out of this 
scrape.”’ 

“A cold?”. 

“Yes, sir. A cold was the proximate cause; 
whiskey the immediate cause.” 

“ Explain.” 

“Twill. I have had a severe cold for a week or 
two past; tried all sorts of remedies with no avail. 
A friend advised me to try whiskey—said it would 
knock a cold quicker’n lightning. I objected at 
first. My cold called for something loosening— 
afraid whiskey would produce a tightness. Friend 
said I was going into a decline sure—didn’t decline 
any longer. Took some—felt better., Got into a 
draft going through an alley and took little more 
cold, then took a little more whiskey. A man in- 
vited me to drink his health; he was hoarse and 
#oughed badly, so I drank some whiskey for his 
cold. He said that he felt relieved.” 

“ Of his cold?” 

“No, of twenty cents.” 

“ Go on.” 

“T did goon. I knocked off glass after glass of 
whiskey under the impression that it was knocking 
my cold. I finally undertook the job of curing all 
the colds in Boston by the same process. Whiskey 
knocked me at length, and here I am, my clothes 
ruined, my face bruised by the pavement, my 
money gone, and my cold worse than ever. Let 
me give you a word of advice—Never try to knock 
a cold with whiskey. You hear me?” 

The last we heard of the unfortunate, he was 
sent to the Island to recover. 


ABRUPT PROPOSALS. 

Speaking of abrupt proposals of marriage, we 
will cite the case of a gentleman who had retired 
from business at the age of forty, and built himself 
a beautiful house, determined to enjoy life to the 
utmost. One day a friend was dining with him, 
and said, half jokingly: 

“You have everything here that the heart can 
desire but a wife.” 

“That's true. I'll think of it; and then relaps- 
ed into silence for a few minutes, at the end of 
which time he roge, begged to be excused for a 
short time, and left the room. 

He seized his hat and went instantly to a neigh- 
bor’s, and was shown into the parlor, with the in- 
formation that neither master nor mistress were at 
home. He told the servant that he wanted neither, 


and requested that the housekeeper be sent to him. 
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She came, and the gentleman thus addressed her: 

“Sarah, I have known you for many years, and 
I have just been told that [ want a wife. You are 
the only woman I know, that I would be willing to 
entrust my happiness with, and if you agree, we 
will be instantly married. What is your answer?” 

Sarah knew the man that addressed her, and 
knew that his offer was serious, and as well weigh- 
ed as though considéred for a year, and she an- 
swered him in the same spirit: 

*T agree.” 

“ Will you be ready in an hour?” 

“T will.” 

“T shall return for you at that time.” 

Which he did, the gentleman who had suggested 
the idea accompanying him to the clergyman’s. 
Many years have passed since then, and neither 
party has seen any cause to regret the abrupt 
proposal. 

Here is another case, which will bear relating. 
A merchant who, one day dining at a friend's 
house, sat next to a lady who possessed rare charms 
of conversation. The merchant did not possess 
this faculty in a very rare degree, but he could do 
that which was next’ best, he could appreciate— 
which he endeavored to show by the following 
mode of action: 

“Do you like toast, Miss B ——?” 

“Yes,” responded the lady, slightly surprised at 
the question. 

“ Buttered toast 

“ Yes.”’ 

“That is strange; so do I. Let us get married.’ 

There cannot be much doubt that the lady was 
taken slightly aback—a fact that did not prevent 
the marriage coming off in a month afterwards, nor 
the accession of the lady to one of the finest estab- 
lishments in the city. 


A HORSE LOVING MINISTER. 


In one of the suburban towns, some years since, 
dwelt an aged minister, by the name of Mead. He 
was all his life marked with eccentricity, and about 
those days of which I speak, his mind was rendered 
yet more erratic by a touch of paralysis. He was, 
however, still able to preach, and on a certain Sun- 
day he was in the pulpit, and engaged in making 
his opening prayer. He had already begun his in- 
vocation, when David P——, who was the Jehu of 
that generation, dashed by the front door upon a 
horse—a clever animal, of which he was but too 
proud—in a full, round trot. The echo of the clat- 
tering hoofs filled the church, which, being of wood, 
was sonorous as a drum, and argested the attention 
as well of the minister as the congregation, even 
before the rider had reached it The minister was 
fond of horses, almost to frailty; and from the first, 
his practised ear perceived that the sounds came 
from a beast of bottom. When the animal shot by 
the door, he could not restrain his admiration, 


which was accordingly thrust into the very marrow 
of his prayer: 

“We pray thee, O Lord, in a particular and pe- 
culiar manner—that’s a real smart critter—to for- 
give us our manifold trespasses, in a particular and 
peculiar manner, etc.” 

The congregation tittered, but they knew his 
weakness and forgave him. 


> 


BUYING EGGS. 


Our friend Jones was at the Quincy Market the 
other day; his special object of pursuit was “ fresh 
eggs.’ After some little search he found the de- 
sired article outside. A Milesian lady, with a bas- 
ket full of eggs, awaited purchasers. Jones stepped 
up to the Milesian lady, examined the “ new fruit,”’ 
and asked its price. 

“Thirty-five cents a dozen,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“Isn't that rather high, ma'am?” suggested 
Jones. 

“High? Divila bit! Av you wora hin, Mis- 
ther Jones, would you be willin’ to lay eggs for liss 
than thurty-five cents a dozen? I ax ye now!” 

Jones looked reflective for a moment, and then 
allowed the force of the argument. In view of its 
effectiveness, Jones “ bought out" Milesian female, 
and sent her home rejoicing. The mother wit of 
the exotic fgom the land of the shamrock will never 
cease. 


JOKE IN EARNEST. 


A Scotchman was in the habit of saying his 
prayers in a field behind a turf-dyke. One day 
thi’ individual was followed to his retirement by 
some evil-disposed persons, who, secreting them- 
selves on the opposite side, prepared to listen to 
what he should say. Jock commenced his devo- 
tion, and, among other things, expressed his con- 
viction that he was a very great sinner, and that 
were the turf-dyke to fall upon him, it would be no 
more than he deserved. No sooner had he said 
this, than the persons on the opposite side pushed 
thedyke upon him. Scrambling out, he exclaimed, 
“ Hech, sirs! it's an awfu’ world this; a body canna 
say a thing in joke, but it’s ta’en in earnest.” 

THOUGHT IT WAS COUNTERFEIT. 

A ten cent currency note—one of the new issue— 
was shown to a clergyman, a day or two ago, as a 
curiosity. “Is that a counterfeit?’ he inquired. 
“No; that's one of the new ten cent *bills."— 
“Well,” replied the clergyman, with a comical 
look, as if he smelt the joke in the distance, “ there 
was a contribution at my church last Sunday, and 
we found one of those bills in the box. The deacon 
and I both thought it counterfeit, and tore it up /” 

> 


At dinner yesterday we put this question te the 
guests:—“ Which is the stronger, lie or truth?” 
After a moment's consideration, Mr. Joseph Proc- 
tor answered, “ Truth; for you may re-/y on it!” 
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Mr. Shoddy having made much Money through Contracts, is 
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Dressing. Kicks the servant out of the room for 
suggesting subdued colors are most fashionable. 


Shoddy is introduced to his hostess. The result of 
alow bow. 


invited to an Evening Party. 


Hi 
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Shoddy is independent. He breaks a vase, and 
offers to pay for the same. 


The sw table. Shoddy is at home, for he has 


PO Dressed. Is admired by mother and sisters. 
| 
{ Po Shoddy is a little awkward while polking. 


THE DOLLAB MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


As the liquor is free, Shoddy is determined to ob- 
tain his share. 


Under the influence of champagne, Shoddy exhibits 
to the company some of his lucrative contracts. 


— 


And for impertinence and drunkenness, is kicked 
out of doors. 


Shoddy insensible to contracts or evening parties. 


Shoddy clinging to a lamp-post, instead of hanging 
to it, as he deserves. : 


Shoddy in disgrace. The usual fine, $3 and costs, 
for being drunk. 
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